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The Romantic Movement: A Selective and Critical 
Bibliography for the Year 1958 


Martin K. Nurmi, Eprror 


This bibliography, compiled by a joint bibliography committee for 
groups General Topics II and English IX of the Modern Language 
Association, is designed to cover a ‘‘movement’’ rather than a 
period. Thus, though the English section is largely limited to the 
years 1800-1837, other sections extend over a different span of years. 

Important studies published prior to 1958 are included in the list 
for this year when for some reason they were inadequately noticed 
in earlier issues or when significant reviews of such studies ap- 
peared in 1958. References to previously cited works give only a 
shortened title, followed by a reference such as ‘‘See PQ, xxxvu, 
102,’’ directing the reader to the original complete entry. Following 
lists of current reviews, similar references indicate where earlier 
reviews may be found. For all entries in this bibliography which do 
not specify a date, 1958 may be assumed. 

The editor gratefully acknowledges the contributions of his col- 
laborators, who have gathered materials, written reviews, and aided 
in a number of ways. In the foreign languages they are: Giovanni 
Gullace, LeMoyne Coll. (French) ; Robert L. Kahn, Univ. of Wash- 
ington (German) ; Lienhard Bergel, Queens Coll. (Italian) ; Ray- 
mond 8S. Sayers, Columbia (Portuguese) ; Edmund L. King, Prince- 
ton (Spanish) ; and John B. Hughes, Princeton (Spanish Ameri- 
can). In English they are: Kenneth Curry, Univ. of Tennessee; 
Stephen F.. Fogle, Univ. of Florida; Stuart Tave, Univ. of Chicago; 
Stewart C. Wilcox, Univ. of Oklahoma; Andrew Wright, Ohio State 
Univ. (who sean journals and other periodicals) ; Edward E. Bos- 
tetter, Univ. of Washington; Kenneth Neill Cameron, Carl Pforz- 
heimer Library; David V. Erdman, New York Public Library; 
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James V. Logan, Ohio State Univ.; Elisabeth Schneider, Temple 
Univ. ; Clarence D. Thorpe, Univ. of Michigan ; and Bennett Weaver, 
Univ. of Michigan (who review studies in their respective fields). 

To ensure notice in the next issue of the bibliography, authors and 
publishers are invited to send to the editor (at Department of Eng- 
lish, Kent State Univ., Kent, Ohio) review copies of relevant books 
or monographs, and offprints of articles. 


CONTENTS 


English 

French 

German 

Italian 

Portuguese 
Spanish 

Spanish American 


ABBREVIATIONS 


American-German Review 

The Americas (Acad. of Amer. Franciscan History, Washington) 

American Scholar 

Books Abroad 

Bulletin du Bibliophile et du Bibliotécaire 

Book Collector 

Bulletin Hispanique 

Bulletin of Hispanic Studies 

Bulletin of the New York Publio Library 

Boletin de la Real Academia Espafiol 

Cuadernos Americanos (Mexico) 

College English 

Cuadernos hispano-americanos 

Charles Lamb Society Bulletin 

Comparative Literature 

Convivwwm 

Dissertation Abstracts 

Dialoghi 

Le Dwan 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literatwrwissenschaft und 
Geistesgeschtchte 

Essays and Studies by Members of the English Association 

Essays in Criticism 

Journal of English Literary History 

English Studies 

Euphorion (Heidelberg) 

Explicator 

Figaro Littératre 

French Review 

French Studies 

German Life and Letters 
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GQ 

GR 
GRM 
GSLI 
HAHR 
Hisp 
HLB 
HLQ 
HR 
Hum 
Ins 
Ital 
JAAC 
JEGP 
JGG 
JHI 
KR 
ESJ 
EKSMB 
Le Mo 
Let 


German Quarterly 

Germanic Review 

Germanisch-romamische Monatsschrift, Newe Folge 
Giornale Storico della Letteratwra Italiana 
Hispanic American Historical Review 
Hispania (Stanford) 

Harvard Library Bulletin 

Huntington Library Quarterly 

Hispanic Review 

Humanitas 

Insula (Madrid) 

Italica 

Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
Journal. of English and Germanic Philology 
Jahrbuch der Goethe-Gesellschaft 

Journal of the History of Ideas 

Kenyon Review 

Keats-Shelley Journal 

Keats and Shelley Memorial Bulletin (Rome) 
Letterature Moderne 

Letteratura 

Les Lettres Frangaises 

Listener 

Lettere italiane 

London Magazine 

Meroure de France 

Modern Language Notes 

Modern Language Quarterly 

Modern Language Review 

Modern Philology 

La Nouva antologia 

Nineteenth-Century Fiction 

Neue deutsche Literatur 

Neophilologus 

Nowvelles Littéraires 

Nowelle Nowvelle Revue Frangaise 
Notes and Queries 

Nueva Revista de Filologia Hispénica 
Neue Rundschau 

New Statesman and Nation 

New York Herald Tribune Book Review 
New York Times Book Review 

Paragone. 

Papers of the Bibliographical Society of America 
Publications of the English Goethe Society 
Pensée Frangaise 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America 
Philological Quarterly 

Queens Quarterly 

Revista do Livro 

Revue de Paris 

Revue de deuz mondes 

Review of English Studies 

Revue d’histoire littéraire de la France 
Revista Hispdnica Moderna 

Revista Iberoamericana 

Revista de Literatura 

Revue de Littératwre comparée 

Rassegna della letteratura italiana 
Romanic Review 

Revue des sciences hwmaimes 
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8 Spectator 

SAQ South Atlantio Quarterly 
Saturday Review 
Studies in Bibliography 
Shakespeare-Jahrbuch 
Sewanee Review 
Symposwm 
Times Literary Supplement 
University of Toronto Quarterly 
Virginia Quarterly Review 
Wevmarer Beitrage 
Yale Review 
Year’s Work in English Studies 
Zeitschrift fiir dewtsches Altertum und deutsche Literatur 
Zeitschrift fiir deutsche Philologie (Berlin-Bielfeld-Miimchen) 
Zeitschrift fiir wiirttembergische Landesgeschichte 


ENGLISH 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Alleman, G. S., Gwin J. Kolb, Henry K. Miller, and Curt A. 
Zimansky, eds. ‘‘English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current 
Bibliography.’’ PQ, xxxvu, 257-367. 


Barnes. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Blunden. See ‘‘Godwin.”’ 


Clark, Lucy, Fredson Bowers, and Howell J. Heaney. ‘‘A Selective 
Cheek List of Bibliographical Scholarship [for 1949-55]: Part 
II: Later Renaissance to the Present.’’ SB, x (1957), 1-192. 
The corresponding check list for 1956 is in SB, x1, 278-290. 


Bullough, Geoffrey, and P. M. Yarker. ‘‘The Nineteenth Century.’’ 
YWES, xxxvu [for 1956], 202-228. 


Cano. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Clark, Alexander P. ‘‘The Manuscript Collections of the Princeton 
University Library: An Introductory Survey.’’ Princeton 
Iibrary Chronicle, xrx, 159-190. 


Erdman. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 
Frey. See ‘‘German’’ under ‘‘1. Bibliography.’’ 


Green, David Bonnell, and Edwin Graves Wilson. ‘‘Current 
Bibliography.’’ KSJ, vu, 109-139. 
Covers Keats, Shelley, Byron, Hunt, ‘‘and their circles from (approximately) 
July 1956 through June 1957.’’ This indexed bibliography contains many 
items not elsewhere listed. 


Houtchens, Carolyn and Lawrence H., eds. The English Romantic 


Poets and Essayists. See PQ, xxxvn, 132-134. 
Rev. by R. Gettmann in JEGP, tvu, 816-819. 
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Isaac, Peter G. C. ‘‘ William Bulmer, 1757-1830: An Introductory 


Essay.’’ Library, 5th s. xm, 37-50. 
On the English printer. 


Lane. See ‘‘Barham.’’ 


Leary, Lewis, ed. Contemporary Literary Scholarship: A Critical 
Review. New York: Appleton-Century Crofts. 

Sponsored by the National Council of Teachers of English, this collection 
of essays presents a survey of recent scholarship in leading periods and 
genres of English and American literature. It is intended primarily for 
teachers whose own specialization and teaching duties give them no time to 
keep abreast of all that is going on. 

The chapter on the Romantic Movement is written by Richard Harter Fogle. 
The severe demand made on him can be appreciated by the fact that he must 
give in twenty-nine pages what was recently packed into an entire book (The 
English Romantic Poets, T. M. Raysor, ed.) and with Blake added. That 
specialists in each of the Romantic poets will be less than satisfied with 

‘ogle’s coverage is to be expected. It seems to me, in the case of Wordsworth, 
the survey is not only brief but also the results are more tepid than Fogle’s 
approach to the other poets. The chapter, however, is not addressed to the 
Romantic specialist, but to the teacher and scholar whose chief work lies in 
other fields. Fogle’s responsibility for presenting what is most vital and 
representative is therefore all the greater. In the brief space allotted (three 
or four pages each), he has pointed to the three or four leading trends of 
interest in each of the poets and has cited outstanding or meritorious pieces 
of investigation. 

The first section of his essay is concerned with Romanticism and the 
Romantic Movement as a whole. Like James L. Clifford, who opens his 
chapter on the Eighteenth Century by enumerating the reasons why 
that century is not properly appreciated by the present, Fogle approaches 
Romanticism by way of its most severe twentieth-century critics. me may 
object to the disproportionate amount of space and emphasis, in a short survey, 
given to these critics. But Romanticism as a philosophy and an aesthetic is 
on the defensive today, and Fogle turns the discussion of hostile criticism 
into a positive statement of what Romanticism essentially is, inviting the 
reader to examine the commentaries of Wellek, Abrams, D. G. James, and 
others. 

In summary, Fogle’s chapter is compact and reliable, directing the reader 
for the most part to essential books and periodical essays. (J.V.L.) 


Macdonald, Angus, and Henry Pettit, eds. ‘‘ Nineteenth Century.’’ 
Annual Bibliography of English Language and Literature, xxvi 
[for 1946], 74-98. 


Maxwell. See ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Mish, Charles C., Seymour B. Chatman, Harrison T. Meserole, and 
J. Max Patrick. ‘‘English Language and Literature.’’ Pp. 
142-192 in ‘£1957 Annual Bibliography.’’ PMLA, uxxm, No. 2, 
95-364. 


Nurmi, Martin K., ed. ‘‘The Romantic Movement: A Selective 
and Critical Bibliography for the Year 1957.’’ PQ, xxxvu, 129- 


Pratt. See ‘‘Byron.’’ 
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Ramsden, Charles. ‘‘Bookbinders to George III and His Immediate 
Descendants and Collaterals.’’ Library, 5th s., xm, 186-193. 


Todd. See ‘‘Scott.’’ 


Townsend, Francis G. ‘‘ Victorian Bibliography for 1957.’’ Victorian 
Studies, 1, 363-422. 


Watson, George, ed. The Cambridge Bibliography of English 
Literature. Vol. V, Supplement. See PQ, xxxvu, 134. 
Rev. by L. W. Hanson in Library, xu, 208-210; by George L. McKay in 
PBSA, ut, 68-70. See also Maxwell under ‘‘ Wordsworth.’’ 


Watson, George, ed. The Concise Cambridge Bibliography of 
English Literature. Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
Of some use as a compendium of the kind of book lists usually found in the 
headnotes of anthologies. The bibliography naturally had to be very selective, 
but, in the light of some of the things included, some of the exclusions are 
hardly justifiable. Schorer’s William Blake is not in, but T. S. Bliot’s essay 
is; Amy Lowell’s Keats is out but Gittings’ is in; both Cameron’s The Young 
Shelley and the Julian edition are excluded; and the Houtchens’ Romantio 
Poets and Essayists is omitted in favor of Carter and Pollard’s exposé of T. J. 
Wise. (M.K.N.) 


2. ENVIRONMENT: ART, SOCIETY, POLITICS, RELIGION 


Altick, Richard D. The English Common Reader. See PQ, xxxvu, 
134. 


Rev. in N&Q, v, 272; by C. Blinderman in JEGP, tv, 560-561; by J. H. 
Buckley in MLN, Lxxml, 132-133; in TLS, Feb. 14, p. 88. 


Beaty, Frederick L. The Lloyd-Manning Letters. Bloomington: 
Indiana University Press, 1957. 
Rey. by M. Timko in JEGP, tym, 822-823. 


Bell, Quentin. ‘‘ William Etty: The Talented Academician.’’ Li, 
June 19, p. 1024. 


Birkenhead, Sheila.. Peace in Piccadilly. London: Hamish 
Hamilton; New York: Reynal. 

Rev. by Robert Blake in S, July 11, pp. 65-66; in TLS, July 18, p. 407; by 
Roger Becket in NYHTBR, Sept. 21, p. 4; by Roger Pippett in NYTBR, 
Oct. 26, p. 20. 

Brand, C. P. Jialy and the English Romantics. See PQ, xxxvn, 135. 

Rey. as ‘‘The Romantic Traveller’’ in TLS, Jan. 3, p. 1; (briefly) in QR, 
CCXOVI, 242-243; by R. A. Foakes in English, x11, 62; by M. Praz in MLR, um, 
559-561. 


Buckle, Richard, ed. The Prettiest Girl in England. The Love 
Story of Mrs. Fitzherbert’s Niece from Her Journals. London: 


Murray. 
Rev. by Denis M. Smith in 8, July 11, p. 65. 


Butler, E. M., ed. A Regency Visitor: The Letters of Prince 
Piickler-Muscau. See PQ, xxxvu, 135. 
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Rev. by James L. Clifford in NYTBR, Feb 16, p. 3; by Roger Becket in 
NYHTBR, Feb. 16, p. 1. 


Butterfield, Herbert. George III and the Historians. London: 


Collins. 
Rev. (briefly) in QR, ccoxcvi, 233-234. 


Charles-Edwards, T., and Brian Richardson, eds. They Saw It 
Happen, 1689-1897. Oxford: Blackwell. 
Rev. (briefly) in Li, Mar. 27, p. 552. 
Source book of eye-witness accounts or first-hand impressions. 


Clive, John. Scotch Reviewers: The Edinburgh Review, 1802-1815. 
See PQ, xxxvu, 135. 
Rev. by J. Raymond Derby in KSJ, vu, 106-107. 


Connell, Brian, ed. Portrait of a Whig Peer. See PQ, xxxvn, 135. 
Rev. as ‘‘A Fascinating Time to Be Alive’’ in VQR, xxxiv, 469-471. 


Cranston, Maurice. ‘‘Robert Owen: Socialist Visionary.’’ I, 
Nov. 27, pp. 877-878. 

Ellis, Teewyn. Edward Jones, Bardd y Brenin, 1752-1824. 
Caerdydd: Gwasg Prifysgol Cymru, 1957. 


Gettman, Royal A. ‘‘Colburn-Bentley and the March of Intellect.’’ 
SB, rx (1957), 197-213. 
Publishing of cheap series of good books. 


Hale, Leslie. John Philpot Curran: His Life and Times. London: 
Cape. 
Rev. briefly) in Li, Oct. 23, pp. 657, 659. 


Harper, Francis, ed. The Travels of William Bartram. New 


Haven: Yale University Press. 
Rev. by Lewis Gannett in NYHTBR, July 6, p. 4. 


Hennell, Michael. John Venn and the Clapham Sect. London: 


Lutterworth Press. 
Rev. by E. M. Forster in 8, March 28, p. 398. 


Hussey, Christopher. English Country Houses: Late Georgian, 


1800-1840. Vol. III. London: Oxford University Press. 
Rev. by A. Clifton-Taylor in Li, Oct. 16, p. 612. 


Irvine, James, ed. Parties and Pleasures. See PQ, xxxvu, 136. 
Rev. in TLS, Dec. 20, 1957, p. 778. 


Jaeger Muriel. Before Victoria: Changing Standards and Be- 
haviour, 1787-1837. London: Chatto and Windus, 1956. 


Levaillant, Maurice. The Passionate Exiles: Madame de Staél 
and Madame de Recamier. Trans. by Malcolm Barnes. New 
York: Farrar, Straus, and Cudahy. 


Rev. by Marvin Lowenthal in NYHTBR, April 20, p. 1; by Frances Winwar 
in NYTBR, April 20, p. 7. 
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Mackesy, Piers. The War in the Mediterranean, 1803-1810. Cam- 
bridge: Cambridge University Press. 


Morgan, Peter F. ‘‘Taylor and Hessey: Aspects of Their Conduct 
of the London Magazine.’’ KSJ, vu, 61-68. 
A highly instructive account of phases of the careers of the partners who, 
= er: pre published Keats’s work, and were among his staunchest 
ends. .D.T. 


Naish, George P. B., ed. Nelson’s Letters to His Wife and Other 
Documents, 1795-1837. London: Navy Records Society in con- 


junction with Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
b . Oman in Li, Oct. 2, pp. 519-520; by J. H. Plumb in 4, 
Nov. 7, pp. 620-621, in TLS, Oct. 3, p. 558. 


Read, Donald. Peterloo: The ‘Massacre’ and Its Background. 


Manchester: Manchester University Press. 
Rev. by R. J. White in S, April 4, p. 437; by Raymond Postgate in NSN, 
April 12, p. 480; by A. Briggs in Li, March 13, pp. 465-466. 


Rolt, L. T. C. Thomas Telford. London: Longmans. 
Rev. in TLS, May 16, p. 264; by Peter Vansittart in 8, May 30, p. 709; by 
John Morgan in NSN, Aug. 16, p. 202. 


Shklar, Judith N. After Utopia: The Decline of Political Faith. 


Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1957. 
Includes a chapter on “The Romantic Mind.” 


Taylor, Gordon Rattray. The Angel-Makers: A Study in the 
Psychological Origins of Historical Change, 1750-1850. London: 
Heinemann. 

Rev. (severely) by G. Gorer in Encounter, June, pp. 80, 82. 
Deals with fashion of literary heroines. 


Todd, A. C. ‘‘Governess to the Wedgwoods.’’ In, May 15, pp. 816- 


818. 
On unpublished letters of Thomasin Dennis, an interesting learned lady who, 
among other things, discussed poetry with Coleridge. 


Turberville, A.S. The House of Lords in the Age of Reform, 1784- 
1837. Ed. by R. J. White. London: Faber and Faber. 
Rev. by J. H. Plumb in 8S, June 6, p. 739; (briefly) in QR, ccxcvi, 365-366. 


Voisine, Jacques. J.-J. Rousseau en Angleterre a l’époque ro- 


mantique. See PQ, xxxvn, 137. 
Rev. by M. I. Gerhardt in ES, xxxrx, 216-219. 


Warburg, Jeremy, ed. The Industrial Muse: The Industrial Re- 
volution in English Poetry. London: Oxford University Press. 


Warner, Oliver. A Portrait of Lord Nelson. London: Chatto 
and Windus; Boston: Atlantic-Little Brown [as Victory: The 
Life of Lord Nelson). 
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Rev. in TLS, Jan. 24, p- 42; by Ralph Partridge in NSN, Jan. 25, p. 108; 
by David B. Rees in S, Feb. 7, p. 180; by Robert G. Albion in NYTBR, June 15, 


pp. 16-17; (briefly) in Li, Jan. 30, 207. 
Waterhouse, Ellis. ‘‘The Art of David Wilkie.’’ Li, Nov. 13, p. 
788. 


Watson, E. I. Roman Catholicism in England from the Reformation 


to 1950. London: Oxford University Press. 
Rev. (briefly) in QR, coxvi, 114-115. 


3. CRITICISM 


Abrams, M. H. ‘‘Belief and Disbelief.’’ UTQ, xxvn, 117-135. 

Mr. Abrams discusses ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’’ (pp. 124-127), Wordsworth’s 
**Ode: Intimations . . .’’ and Coleridge (pp. 131-135), —— other poets, 
critics, and poems, as illustrations of different kinds of literary belief en- 
gendered in the reader. (8.C.W.) 


Abrams, M. H. The Mirror and the Lamp: Romantic Theory and 
the Critical Tradition. New York: W. W. Norton. 
This important book now available as a paper-back. 


Aquarone. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Beardsley, Monroe C. Aesthetics: Problems in the Philosophy of 


Criticism. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
Rev. by F. Swinnerton in SatR, Oct. 25, p. 32. 


Cohen, Ralph. ‘‘ Association of Ideas and Poetic Unity.’’ PQ, xxxvi 
(1957), 465-474. 


Coombes, H. Literature and Criticism. London: Chatto & Windus, 
1953; Philadelphia: Dufour Editions, 1956. 
Analyzes poems by Blake, Wordsworth, Scott, and Shelley. 


Coveney, Peter. Poor Monkey: The Child in Iiterature. London: 


Rockliff. 
Rev. (briefly) in QR, ccxcvi, 244. 


Davie, Donald. Articulate Energy: An Enquiry into the Syntax 


of English Poetry. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
Rev. by M. Price in YR, xivu, 621-623. 


Enright, Elizabeth. ‘‘The Hero’s Changing Face.’’ BNYPL, 
Lx, 241-248. 


On children’s literature, including the early nineteenth century. 


Fairbanks, Henry G. ‘‘British Literature Survey Texts: The 
Castle of Perseverance.’’ CE, xrx, 178-187. 


Foakes, R.A. The Romantic Assertion: A Study in the Language 
of Nineteenth Century Poetry. London: Methuen; New Haven: 
Yale University Press. 

Rev. by Frank Kermode in S, July 4, p. 20; in TLS, Aug. 8, p. 448; by RB. 

Lawrence in English, x11, 106-107. 

Mr. Foakes sees the Romantic poet as confronted by a world from which the 
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old concept of order has gone: ‘‘ whereas Shakespeare and Pope could use an 
accepted frame of reference as a touchstone of values, the Romantic poet had 
to employ his imagination to create one.’’ He resorted to an imagery of im- 
pression to which he attached a vocabulary of assertion. By imagery of 
impression, Mr. Foakes means imagery drawn from the natural world evoking 
traditional and familiar associations through which the poet conveys his 
personal values and endeavors ‘‘to tame chaos, to assert an ideal order.’’ 
Using I. A. Richards’ terms of vehicle and tenor for the two elements of 
metaphor, Mr. Foakes points out that in the imagery of impression the 
tenor is diminished or omitted altogether and becomes implied in the vehicle. 
To establish the images in a system of symbols, the Romantic poet developed a 
vocabulary ‘‘of value words representing concepts or feelings universally 
regarded as valuable. . . . The value words and the images reinforce one 
another, so that the images are imbued with the poet’s vision and the words 
become representatives of the truth for which the images act as conductors.’’ 

Mr. Foakes proceeds to a detailed examination of this interaction of imagery 
and assertion in The Prelude, The Eve of St. Agnes and Adonais. The Prelude 
is shaped by the structural image of life as a journey in time and space. The 
literal journey passes into and fortifies a figurative journey, a pilgrimage 
of the spirit in quest of truth, and a development of the imagination. The 
central image is developed and reinforced within the poem by the images 
drawn from the natural world. These images interact with and give body to 
value words like imagination and power by which the poet asserts the truth 
of his vision. 

Where The Prelude is concerned primarily with the means by which order 
is perceived, The Eve of St. Agnes deals rather with the nature and quality 
of the order perceived. The structural image is that of love between two 
individuals as symbol of universal union. Within a frame of religious and 
magical imagery, the lovers through the consummation of their love ‘‘die into 
life’’ and achieve a spiritual state. Through their love they are made immortal. 
The value words in the Eve are part of the action which itself contains the 
poem’s assertion. In Adonais there is a similar structural imagery of love. 
The poem begins with a mythic action and ends with an assertion by the poet 
himself of the achievement of immortality through love. In brief, the action 
culminates in the value words. 

In later chapters Mr. Foakes examines poems by Tennyson, Browning, 
Arnold and Thomson. His thesis is that in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century Romantic verse began to decay when a schism developed between the 
imagery and the value words. As the poets lost faith in the values they 
proclaimed, the words degenerated into empty rhetoric. This thesis is too neat 
to be altogether acceptable. Mr. Foakes tends to overlook the fact that even 
in Wordsworth and the other Romantics the value words are charged with 
psychological conflict and often explode into rhetoric. Nevertheless, he shows 
one way in which the language of nineteenth-century poetry can be usefully 
explored. (E.E.B.) 


Ford, Boris, ed. From Blake to Byron. (Pelican Guide to English 


Literature, Vol. 5.) Harmondsworth: Penguin Books. 

Rev. (unfavorably) in TLS, Jan. 24, p. 46. 

The approach and tone of the essays in this book are natively Fnglish and 
critical, for they reflect the influence of the Scrutiny group. (Three are 
by D. W. Harding himself.) The lone exception is a piece by Lionel Trilling. 
In consequence, the authors avoid the history-of-ideas approach and concentrate 
upon individual writers. Two introductory sections discuss the social setting 
(1780-1830) and the character of literature from Blake to Byron. A conclud- 
ing chapter, which takes up English painting of the period, is followed by 
judiciously selected bibliographies. 

Differences in critical level are marked. Trilling’s essay, ‘‘Jane Austen 
and Mansfield Park,’’ is beautifully phrased and original. In fact it may 
be the finest piece of writing, and the most illuminating, of any he has done. 
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Frank Whitehead ’s revaluation of Crabbe is first rate; and William Walsh’s 
essay, ‘‘ John Keats,’’ is thorough and sane, especially in its analysis of ‘‘Ode 
on a Grecian Urn.’’ Less satisfactory is R. O. C. Winkler’s ‘‘ Wordsworth’s 
Poetry,’’ partly because of its style, but even more because of its lack of 
sympathy. This kind of approach is further exemplified in Harding on Shelley. 
Yet it would be ungracious not to recognize the penetration of Winkler’s and 
Harding’s independent, rigorous analyses. 

The foregoing comments are intended to point up the remarkable values of 
a paperback costing but eighty-five cents. Nevertheless the book is not a 
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Quinlan convincingly discloses Byron’s use of Zoroastrianism as a source 
of poetic allusion. He likewise makes out excellent cases for the following: 
(a) Astarte is a name borrowed from Montesquieu’s Persian Letters rather 
than a reference to the Near Eastern goddess, and (b) Manfred’s dying 
utterance gains significance because Byron’s view of good and evil reveals 
a dualism that arose out of his knowledge of Zoroastrian beliefs—since good 
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the forces of evil. (S.C.W.) 
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Anon. ‘‘Christabel and Coleridge’s ‘Recipe’ for Romance Poems.’’ 
N&Q, n.s. v, 475-476. 
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The humanist in Coleridge and the Coleridge-humanist influences on Mill, 
Marshall, and Keynes constitute ‘‘a warning to economists that value is not 
something within easy grasp of their techniques.’’ An occasional rating 
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the Problem of Belief.’’ JAAC, xvi, 362-372. 
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Bradbrook, Frank W. ‘‘Marlowe and Keats.’’ Nd&Q, n.s. v, 97-98. 
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Cauthen, I. B., Jr. ‘‘The Shield and the Urn.’’ KSJ, vm, 23-28. 
As attractive as Cauthen’s argument may be and as much as students of 
Keats will welcome new light that may be shed by a comparison of the 
‘*Grecian Urn’’ with the Shield of Achilles, few will care to discard the 
more likely prevailing theory of multiple sources for a single source (assum- 
ing Cauthen’s apparent implication accords with his real purpose). To accept 
any single source—if we must think in terms of sources rather than of ac- 
cumulated experience—is, for one thing, to regard Keats as a poet who 
transcribes or translates (Gittings’ fallacy), not as one who creates with the 
imagination operating on a plenitude of stored materials. (C.D.T.) 


Coombes, H. ‘‘Keats and Edward Thomas.’’ EC, vi, 227-228. 
Qualifies the claims of John Burrow’s ‘‘ Keats and Edward Thomas,’’ EC, 
vir (1957), 404-415. 


Davies, R. T. ‘‘ Was ‘Negative Capability’ Enough for Keats? A 
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Reassessment of the Evidence in the Letters.’’ SP, tv, 76-85. 
The answer is no: Keats finally believed that Negative Capability and a 
chameleon personality were inadequate. (K.O.) 


Garrod, H. W. The Poetical Works of John Keats. See PQ, xxxvn, 
157. 
Rev. in RES, rx, 121-122; in TLS, July 11, p. 394. 


Gittings, Robert. ‘‘Keats and Lulworth Cove.’’ KSMB, rx, 16-20. 


Gittings, Robert. The Mask of Keats. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 
119-120. 
Rev. by C. D. Thorpe in MLN, Lxxim, 219-223; by R. Sharrock in RES, rx, 
441-442. 


Gittings, Robert. ‘‘A Schoolfellow of Keats.’’ TLS, Jan. 17, p. 36. 

James Peachey, a student at Clarke’s school, whose help Keats had sought 
in sending his journal-letters to George Keats in America. Quotation from a 
letter of Charles Cowden Clarke to Peachey, Sept. 3, 1861. 


Hardison, O. B., Jr. ‘‘The Decorum of Lamia.’’ MLQ, xix, 33-42. 
An analysis of several passages to show that ‘‘ Keats achieves a nearly per- 
fect fusion of technique and intention.’’ 


Haynes, Jean. ‘‘Elizabeth Keats.’’ KSMB, rx, 21. 


Jones, Leonidas M. ‘‘The Ode to Psyche: An Allegorical Introduc- 
tion to Keats’s Great Odes,’’ KSMB, rx, 22-26. 


In contrast to Kenneth Allott’s analysis of ‘‘Psyche’’ as the ‘‘most 
architectural’’ of Keats’s odes (ZC, v1 [1956] ), Jones presents the poem as an 


allegorical piece in which Keats is ‘‘announcing his intention of becoming 
a psychological poet, of analyzing the human soul, of glorifying the imagi- 
nation, of studying the human mind in order to show how an awareness of its 
complexity could enrich human experience.’’ In ‘‘Ode on a fe. Ae 
Nightingale,’’ and ‘‘ The Grecian Urn,’’ Keats fulfills his rr by making 


each in different ways an expression of his worship of the imagination, 
developing his theme of ‘‘the unity of human experience that is revealed 
by the interpenetration of pleasure and pain, joy and sorrow’’ with sufficient 
originality ‘‘to constitute ‘new’ poetic, if not psychological, insight into the 
human mind.’’ Jones has an original and interesting idea of the meaning of 
‘*Psyche.’’ Perhaps, however, he would need more space to make a con- 
vincing application of it to the other odes. (C.D.T.) 


Jones, Leonidas M. ‘‘ Reynolds and Keats.’’ KSJ, vu, 47-59. 

Supplements the work of J. 8. March and W. B. Pope, showing that J. H. 
Reynolds not only reviewed Keats himself but sought elsewhere for favorable 
notices, succeeding especially with Jeffrey and the Edinburgh. Jones explains 
Reynolds’ later attacks upon Lockhart and Wilson as responses to the 
scurrilous reviews of Keats in Blackwood’s. In other writing Reynolds quoted 
from Keats’s poetry. (K.C.) 


Lyon, Harvey T. Keats’ Well-Read Urn. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company. 

This is an interesting little book. Here in casual comment, in impressionistic 
discussion or in more rigid analyses, eighty-six critics from Leigh Hunt on have 
had their say about ‘‘The Ode on a Grecian Urn.’’ The number will be 
surprising only to those who have not kept up on their Keats criticism; indeed, 
though Lyon Kes been pretty thorough, there are other names that might now 
be included—some of them attached to writings subsequent to the preparation 
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of this volume: among them Bate, Shackford, Pettet, Slote, Perkins and Jones. 

The book is designed for use in the freshman or sophomore English classroom. 
It belongs equally, however, to a wider group, to veterans in criticism as well 
as to recruits: for these many pages of divergent comment can pose anew to one 
who has long pondered such problems many of the basic issues in criticism. 
Who among these four-score critics is right? or the righter? Whose approach 
is most valid? Whose questions the best? Whose answers the wisest? Who is 
to decide? Can anyone decide? Lyon believes his collection demonstrates that 
it is not a final decision we should expect in criticism, but an opinion. Perhaps, 
but is this not to allow too much for the personal equation, too little for the 
value of consensus; too much for the creative gift of the critic, too little for 
the unique imaginative powers of the poet? At any rate, working through these 
varied readings of Keats’s richly provocative poem, one must believe that few 
if any of the eighty-six were willing to settle for a mere opinion; in general 
each was apparently after finality. Dia any one quite reach his goal? Probably 
not, though we might find by pooling the ideas of those who seem at some 
point or other to strike nearest home we could arrive at an approximation. For 
example, to venture a trial balloon, one might propose a list of ideas and 
qualities, something like this: heightened perception as a function of art, with 
@ truer awareness of the relation between art and life (‘‘art’’ of course 
including poetry); recognition of paradox and contrast in life and art (with 
a near-perfect presentation of the poignancy existent therein); the recon- 
ciliation of opposites in great works of art; the principle of renunciation and 
acceptance; the enduring qualities of art juxtaposed to the eternal qualities 
of human nature; and over all the supremacy of the imagination in the creation 
of forms of internal artistic integrity and power. (C.D.T.) 


Morgan. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Muir, Kenneth, ed. John Keats: A Reassessment. Liverpool: 
Liverpool University Press. 

Of the ten essays in this instructive volume, the editor furnishes three: 
‘*Keats and Hazlitt,’’ ‘‘The Meaning of the Odes,’’ and ‘‘The Meaning 
of Hyperion.’’ The last-named of these is the most important. Regarding 
the two versions of Hyperion as related allegories, Muir defends Keats’s use of 
allegory against Garrod’s charge of evidence of timidity. The second Hyperion 
is more allegorical than the first, and yet it is obviously more courageous 
and more direct in the way it faces life. The theme of the first version is on 
one level, progress; on a deeper level the climactic deification of Apollo is to be 
related to Keats’s ‘‘parable of the world as a vale of soul-making’’ in a 
meaning including both the poet’s own ‘‘acceptance of human suffering’’ and 
a ‘‘reaffirmation of his former intuition that what the imagination seizes 
for beauty must be truth,’’ and also looks forward to the ‘‘Ode on a Grecian 
Urn.’’ The second Hyperion is an attempt at a clearer parabolic treatment 
of the same theme: the conflict between the poet and the dreamer ‘‘that had 
agitated Keats as early as Sleep and Poetry, Moneta representing a sort of 
priestess of truth, the steps symbolizing ‘‘the striving of the dreamer toward 
the truth.’’ The essay ends with a stout reply to Garrod’s thesis that ‘‘ Keats’s 
best work was written only when he escaped from philosophy, politics, action, 
and character.’’ But says Muir, ‘‘If he had not sought truth, he could not 
have written great poetry.’’ In a brief but well-considered examination of the 
Odes we find Muir interpreting the ‘‘Nightingale,’’ the ‘‘Urn,’’ and ‘‘On 
Melancholy,’’ in terms of the poet’s keen awareness of and his thoughtful 
responses to the imperfection and suffering in human existence. His treat- 
ments of the ‘‘Urn’’ and the ‘‘Nightingale’’ are especially acute, and he is 
one of only two critics I know who have recognized in print the basic fact that 
‘*On Melancholy’’ is a recipe for, not a eulogy of melancholy. 

Viewed as a reassessment, Muir’s two main essays reveal him at one with 
Murry, Bradley, Gérard, Finney, Bate and others who have taken the affirm- 
ative side in the debate on the validity and richness of Keats’s thought. 
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Joan Grundy’s excellent ‘‘Keats and the Elizabethans’’ is closely related to 
her ‘‘ Keats and William Browne’’ (RES, v1 [1955] ), which, as I have else- 
where said, ‘‘furnishes something of a model of what studies of ‘influence’ 
should be: knowledgeable, guarded, balanced, with suggestions of resemblance, 
not assertions of positive borrowings.’’ Here she deals quite as wisely with 
Keats and the Elizabethans at large. Miriam Allott argues convincingly for 
advance in both narrative skill and the recognition of reality in ‘‘Isabella,’’ 
‘*The Eve of St. Agnes,’’ and ‘‘Lamia.’’ Kenneth Allott first refutes Garrod 
and Halloway on the ‘‘Ode to Psyche,’’ then proceeds to a productive 
analysis of the poem, with fruitful speculations about meanings and percep- 
tive comment on the art of the poem. 

In his ‘‘Some Ideas and Usages’’ R. T. Davies describes in an entirely 
delightful way the tentative quality, the relativity linked with a species of 
jocularity, the courtesy to his correspondents shown by Keats in offering his 
diverse and valuable speculations; then he examines the meanings of some 
of Keats’s terms, coming out usually with rather sound definitions. He is 
right surely in his conclusions on ‘ethereal musings,’ is, I fear a little short of 
the mark on ‘sublime,’ is high on ‘speculation,’ but wrong—inconsistent with 
himself too—on ‘sensation,’ and at points questionable on ‘truth.’ Mr. 
Davenport’s “A Note on ‘To Autumn’” is brief but has value for its 
suggestions of hitherto unexplored meanings: e.g., the linking of the 
sense and imagery of parts of the poem with Virgil’s description of the 
throng by the river in fades (ch. VI), and the identification of the central 
point with the idea of progress in Hyperion. 

In ‘‘ Endymion,’’ Miss Godfrey argues with moderation and courtesy for the 
reading of the poem in the way she believes Keats intended, as a free-ranging 
imaginative tale whose main theme is love. The search for systematic allegory 
spoils some of the effects—best found in ‘‘individual episodes’’—and ‘‘ does 
Keats less than justice.’’ Yet the author finds allegorical significance in Book 
IV, a part of the poem in which (in contrast to Ford and Pettet) she also 
sees advances in the way of a deepening seriousness, wider range of emotion, 
and a ‘‘message’’ that may suggest what the poem might have been if Keats 
had re-written it; and in her penultimate note she says ‘‘though the poem 
as a whole is not a conscious allegory, it contains much symbolism.’’ Miss 
Godfrey ’s case is further damaged, I fear, when in her interpretation of the 
Happiness passage in I, she puts emphasis on 816-823 as proof that Keats 
means only ‘human love’ but ignores the passage in praise of ‘‘immortal love’’ 
that follows, in 844-856; also when she denies categorically that Endymion 
‘fis moved to pity for Glaucus’’ (p. 33), since Keats sees it quite otherwise 
(ITI, 282-291). One finishes the essay with a new sense of the fact that he 
who attempts to interpret Endymion from a fixed point of view must before he 
is through ignore much, and in other ways ‘‘ put aside numerous objections.’’ 

In the last piece in the volume, ‘‘The Keatsian Incantation,’’ Masson deals 
happily with Keats’s mastery of sound patterns in verse. Here linguistics 
comes handily to the aid of literary criticism and the conclusion, like the 
opening, borrows from music: ‘‘In Keats a suaver orchestration than Shelley’s 
meets a richer vision than Wordsworth’s, and a purer, deeper harmony is the 
result.’’ (C.D.T.) 


Pettet, C. E. On the Poetry of Keats. See PQ, xxxvu, 158-159. 
Rev. by I. Newell in QQ, Lxv, 535-537; by K. Muir in MLR, uum, 248-249; 
by C. R. Woodring, KSJ, vu, 103-104. 


Rollins, Hyder E., ed. The Letters of John Keats: 1814-1821. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 

Rev. by De Lancey Ferguson in NYHTBR, Aug 31, p. 1; by W. 8. Merwin in 
Nation, Sept. 6, pp. 114-115; by Frank Kermode in S, Dee. 12, p. 864; by L. 
Marchand in SatR, Oct. 11, pp. 23-24. 

Douglas Bush once proposed for a top place among works of American 
scholarship Hyder Rollins’ edition of Shakespeare’s sonnets, a production 
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distinguished alike for its erudite text and notes and for its illuminating crit- 
ical commentary. An appropriate tribute, especially worth mentioning just 
now in relation to this new edition of Keats’s letters, as a reminder that long 
before he turned his attention to Keats and his circle Professor Rollins 
was a veteran Renaissance scholar of no small repute, and that he brought to 
his studies of Keatsian problems the habits of precise, exhaustive research 
developed in his earlier labors in the Renaissance field. His published writings 
on Keats have from the first shown a passion for scrupulously exact detail and 
fully rounded information. Each of his longer works is illustrative: the authori- 
tative record of acceptance of Keats on this side of the Atlantic in Keats’s 
Reputation in America to 1848; the inside story of the Fanny Brawne letters 
in America in Keats and the Bostonians; the two remarkable memorials of 
the relations between Keats and his family and friends in the two great 
books on the Keats Circle—each has revealed an instinct for more exact knowl- 
edge, a reaching for more complete information on the central figure of his 
effort and those most closely associated with him. Many of his shorter 
notes and articles printed in the forties and fifties were corrective of factual 
detail in the writings of Keatsian scholars less devoted to scientific accuracy 
than he, or presented new materials not before uncovered. 


Without in any sense minimizing the credit due to previous editors, Rollins 
has made abundantly clear, especially in articles dating from 1946 on (a list 
of these articles occurs in a note, I, 22; see also below, next entry), the 
deficiencies he had found in the best of existing editions. The authority 
for these charges lay in his extensive and intimate acquaintance with the 
documents of the priceless Keatsiana in the Houghton Library and of 
other rich collections whose contents he had scrupulously examined and 
partially utilized in his earlier studies. His sensitive instinct for accuracy 
made an attempt to remedy these defects a virtual necessity. If, how- 
ever, he was cognizant of faults in other editions, he was also aware of 
their strength, and in preparing his own text he has freely utilized that which 
was sound and good in the old; and this same principle has extended to the use 
of authentic materials wherever they were to be found, so that in effect his 
completed work represents a sort of grand cooperative effort, in which though 
Rollins was the one begetter and the directing moving force, many others 
were involved. And it is pleasant to record that Rollins everywhere makes 
generous acknowledgment of cooperation and aid, including not only the usual 
mention of libraries, publishers, and other owners of documents and copyrights 
but also specific reference to the names of colleagues and former students 
who have contributed to the wealth of data and opinion in these volumes. The 
footnotes in particular are illustrative of this scrupulous regard for attribu- 
tion to individual scholars. 

More specifically, one will find here a rounding out of the John Keats 
story as it has been previously told in his letters. The chronological pattern 
is improved by printing Keats’s own letters in a setting of additional items 
from members of the Circle, among which it may be remarked none could have 
been more appropriate than earlier letters from George, the 21-page reprint 
of ‘‘Charles Brown’s Walks in the North,’’ and several letters by Severn and 
others relating to the last illness and death of Keats. The two volumes con- 
tain in all some 320 entries (some of them, it is true, appearing in footnotes 
in Forman)—against 240 odd in the Forman collection—including seven new 
letters by Keats, not before published in any edition, and seven letters pre- 
viously printed but now in new textual garb. About sixty of the letters have 
been redated and rearranged; most of the texts are based on independent 
transcription of the originals; half of the notes are new, with some of the old 
ones revised, some omitted; the substantial introduction (95 pages in length) 
is fresh and useful, containing among other good things an informative chron- 
ological chart of Keats’slife (avaluable 32 pages), a revised set of biogra- 
phies of all the correspondents, and one may gratefully record, a set of excellent 
maps of Keats’s London and its suburbs, conveniently reproduced on the inter- 
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iors of the four covers—fit symbol of the wisdom and general good sense with 
which this work was conceived and executed. 

Of the book as a whole one can s only with praise for the editor and 
with gratitude to all who have hel make the great project a success. It is 
a splendid achievement. Henceforth this will inevitably be the definitive 
edition of the Letters of Keats. It is a a been the proud pleasure with which 
all lovers of Keats will welcome it must chastened by the realization that 
the distinguished scholar who produced it is no longer living. (C.D.T.) 


Rollins, Hyder E. ‘‘Notes on Keats’s Letters.’’ SB, rx (1957), 


179-195. 
Valuable annotations for use with the Oxford edition of the Letters (1952), 
supplementing previous notes by Rollins in JEGP, xivt (1948), 139-145; KSJ, 
m (1953), 19-34; and in HLB, vm (1953), 172-187, vir (1954), 241-246. 


Sciacea. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Shirreff, A.G. ‘‘The ‘Eve of St. Agnes’ & ‘A Pair of Blue Eyes.’ ’’ 
N&Q, n.s. v, 252. 


Slote, Bernice. Keats and the Dramatic Principle. Lincoln: 


University of Nebraska Press. 

Many critics have noted the dramatic element in Keats, but Miss Slote 
is the first to have made an extensive study of the dramatic principle as 
integral to his poetical genius at its best and as operative in representative 
writings, especially in those of his more mature period. 

Miss Slote works with the calm and restraint of a seasoned scholar. She 
coolly examines the theatre of Keats’s London, records the facts of his relations 
to it, and assesses its possible influences on his poetry. When she comes to Otho 
the Great she makes no exaggerated claims for it, but sees its virtues as well 
as its faults and altogether gives us a fuller view of it as drama and as poetry 
than we can find anywhere else. It is not Keats as an accomplished dramatist 
that is Miss Slote’s theme, but Keats as a poet with a Shakespearian-like 
instinct for the dramatic that became of more force as he developed. Her 
thesis hinges largely on Keats’s maturing view of the poetical char- 
acter: the good poet possesses “negative “capability”; he is willing 
to ‘‘submit to the intuitive truth which comes from within experience,’’ 
and so is able in a world of contradictions to accept less than full knowledge; 
he believes that ‘‘to be wholly alive’’ is ‘‘the highest good,’’ and that life 
can best be realized in the intensity of paradox, in the dramatic conflict, in ‘‘a 
uarrel in the streets, with all its little ironies and collisions and oppositions’? 

at ‘‘strike the fire of sensation in poetry.’’ So, Miss Slote concludes, ‘‘the 
heart of the life conflict is what he found in that height of dramatic 
poetry, King Lear.’’ Keats wrote much personal verse, but as he went on ‘‘his 
view of poetry . led him increasingly to use oppositions as the core of his 
ine. and see them eventually with the dramatist’s eye.’’ 

ecifie dramatic quality appears in Keats’s poetry in the early sonnets, 
Endymion, i in later shorter and longer pieces, but most prominently in ‘the 


great poems of 1819. ‘‘Why did I laugh tonight’’ and the letter in which 
al 


it was written (spring, 1819) reflect ‘‘essentially a dramatic objective view 
of the wholeness of countless oppositions.’’ The major Odes are illustrative of 
this same view. The ‘‘Ode on a Grecian Urn’’ is a tissue of dramatic opposi- 
tions brought into union: a sense of time as one eternal moment, a perpetual 
play of motion within stillness. ‘‘In the paradox of the Urn he... straddles 
with his soul the Now and Then, the mortal and the eternal, and binds them 
together.’’ Likewise in the ‘‘Nightingale’’ the ‘‘fever of mortality?’ stands 
in contrast to ‘‘its inexorable movement towards decay and the high = 
beauty of unalterable song.’’ And the ‘‘urgency of escape. . 
eightened by . . . ‘the bright blackness’ of the sensuous identification of ‘the 
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nightingale’s world . . .; here as in all of the last poems, particularly, Keats’s 
use of sensuous materials is not the decorative luxuriance of physical delight 
but a dramatic re-creation of experience.’’ Such brief summary can only sug- 
gest the interest and challenge of Miss Slote’s approach, which ap 

at its best perhaps in her treatment of Lamia, the most extensive of her 
analyses, which must, however, be passed by here with little more than brief 
mention. 

One strength of this book is a style distinctive for clarity in exposition 
effective for the touch of restrained brilliance that marks the language ot 
a poet who has also learned to write good prose. Another strength of Miss 
Slote’s work is the notably sane aesthetics underlying her discussion of 
poetry, a fortunate combination of allegiance to sound literary principlee— 
closely related to the best ideas of Coleridge and Keats—and an absence of any 
tendency to the doctrinaire, that late disease of so much criticism of poetry. 
She believes that a poem is neither all technique, nor all idea. She is wary 
of excessive reliance on the biographical and historical approach, but she 
herself uses the method (especially in the chapters on Keats and the 
theatre). She strongly repudiates the naive assumption that to traee down a 
source or work out a parallel necessarily tells us anything important about 
a@ poem; her chapter ‘‘The Submerged Continent’’ for example, is a firm 
rebuttal of the claims of those arguing for one poem or story or passage as 
the dominating influence in the composition of Lamia. It is, however, a 
rebuttal with an affirmative side, founded as it is on the sturdy theory of 
the involvement of the poet’s whole self in poetic composition, and serving 
thereby as a fine demonstration of the better understanding we may have 
of a poem and of the processes of poetry through awareness of the reading 
and other related experiences that make up the multiplicity of detail in sub- 
conscious imagery and idea from which the poet may have drawn in creati 
his work. Coleridge, Lowes, modern peychology, a wide acquaintance wi 
Keats and less well known literature Keats may have read, all have contributed 
here to an effective case for richer and more divergent reserves for Keats’s 
use when he came to write Lamia than have hitherto been suggested. Sound 
aesthetics and the massing of possible sources do not explain a poem, but they 
may well help to provide a basis for a truer reading of it, may at least, 
to use Miss Slote’s own words, ‘‘increase the majesty and mystery of the 
creative act.’’ (C.D.T.) 


Steadman, John M. ‘‘A Keats—Hayley Parallel.’’ Nd&Q, m5. v, 
251-252. 


Unger, Leonard. The Manin the Name: Essays on the Experience 


of Poetry. See PQ, xxxvu, 160. 
Rev. by A. N. Jeffares in MLR, it, 233-234. 


Utley, Frances Lee. ‘‘The Infernos of Lucretius and of Keats’s 
La Belle Dame Sans Merci.’’ ELH, xxv, 105-121. 


Utley briefly reviews the literature so far published on the ‘‘sources’’ of 
**La Belle,’’ takes issue with those studies that have been content to stop 
with pointing out influences and parallels, and raises the more important 
problem as to a method of using sources in interpretations that will answer 
such questions as why no birds sing. Briefly Utley’s point is that in 
creating a sort of hell or purgatory in which to place his ghostly knight, 
Keats may well be recalling Lucretius, in whose Averni all passing birds all 
down and die, Dante’s Inferno, and perhaps Shakespeare’s Sonnet 73. He 
also argues for the why of the superiority of the first version of the poem, 
with his eye always out for a closer consistency with the spirit of Lucretius, 
as well as sidelong glances at the imagery and ideas of Chaucer, Spenser, 
Coleridge, and others. (C.D.T.) 
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Viebrock, Helmuth. Die griechische Urne und die angelsachsischen 


Kritiker. Heidelberg: Winter. 
Rev. (unfavorably) by J. C. Maxwell in MLR, tim, 624, 


Walsh, William. ‘‘Keats and the Development of Sensibility.’’ Zi, 


Oct. 2, pp. 505-507. 
Deals with the letters: Keats’s own view of what takes place as the poet’s 
powers unfold, his reading of his own life. 


Ward, W.S. ‘‘A Device of Doors in The Eve of St. Agnes. MLN, 
Lxxim, 90-91. 


Wright, Brooks. ‘‘ ‘On the Sale by Auction of Keats’ Love Letters’ : 
A Footnote to Wilde’s Sonnet.’’ KSJ, vn, 9-11. 


Wright, Herbert G. Boccaccio in England from Chaucer to Tenny- 
son. London: The Athlone Press, 1957. 
Rev. by V. Pinto in N&Q, n.s. v, 275-276; by M. Praz in MLR, uit, 559-561. 
Contains a study of the relationship of Keats’s Isabella to the fifth story 
of the fourth night of the Decameron and the seventeenth-century translation 
he used. 


Yost, George, Jr. ‘‘A Source and Interpretation of Keats’s Minos.’’ 
JEGP, tvu, 220-229. 
A convincing assemblage of material regarding the Dumfries sonnet; Keats’s 
Minos is from Spence, where, unlike Dante’s, Minos ‘‘is tempered to kindness. ’’ 
(8.C.W.) 


LAMB 


McAleer. See ‘‘Shelley.’’ 


Opie, Peter. ‘‘Charles Lamb and Children’s Books.’’ CLSB, 
No. 141, pp. 194-195. 


Park, Annette. ‘‘Charles Lamb, the Man.’’ CLSB, No. 142, pp. 
200-201. 


Whalley. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 


LANDOR 


Brumbaugh, Thomas B. ‘‘Landor and Garibaldi.’’ Nd&Q, ns. v, 
445-446. 


Elwin, Maleolm. Landor: A Replevin. London: Maedonald. 

Rev. by Anthony Thwaite in S, July 11, p. 65; by Betty Miller in NSN, 
July 12, pp. 53-54; as ‘‘Boythorn into Lear’’ in TLS, July 25, p. 422; in 
CLSB, No. 144, pp. 213-214; in Li, July 3, p. 25. 

This ‘‘replevin’’ (a kind of legal defense) is an attempt ‘‘to recover 
Landor’s character from misrepresentation and his work from neglect.’’ Im- 
pressed by the American thoroughness of R. H. Super’s Walter Savage Landor 
(1954), Elwin nevertheless deprecates what he regards as Super’s lack of 
sympathy, and attempts to re-interpret the facts in a way that would show 
Landor not to have been an eccentric but a man whose actions were consistent 
with avowed principles. The character that emerges is in some ways more 
uniformly pleasant than Super’s, but not nearly so interesting or convincing. 
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There seems to me to be more ‘‘misrepresentation’’ in the retouching in the 
kind of ameliorated portrait we have here than in Super’s, which rests more 
on fully documented evidence than it does on interpretation. Elwin, who 
a4 denies among other things that Landor ever suffered a diminution 
of his mental = occasionally finds his case hard to sustain, e.g., in 
some aspects of the Yescombe affair. And as a result, where Super is con- 
vineingly clear, Elwin, by sympathetically softening the focus, is often 
blurry. Since Elwin prefers to avoid notes, except to carry on a running 
argument with Super, it is hard to tell whether there is any important new 
material here or not. 

A loyally partisan life like this must be read with others, in this case 
naturally with Super’s, which will remain the standard life. Indeed it is 
interesting to do so, and valuable: Landor (most often it is Super’s Landor) 
becomes much clearer as a result. But Mr. Elwin would have done his subject 
a greater service had he devoted less attention to his character and more to 
a critical examination of his works, bringing Landor criticism out from its 
relative oblivion in dissertations. As a writer Landor must here plead his own 
case—for which to be sure he is given considerable space in lengthy quota- 
tions—for there is little critical comment. (M.K.N.) 


Elwin, Malcolm. ‘‘Landor on Petrarch.’’ TLS, Jan. 17, p. 31. 


Super, R. H. ‘‘Landor’s Letters to Wordsworth and Coleridge.’’ 
MP, iv, 73-83. 


Super, R. H. Walter Savage Landor. See PQ, xxxtv (1955), 
118-119. 
Rev. (briefly) by M. Cranston in LM, tv (Feb.), 65-68. 


LOCKHART 
Parker, W. M. ‘‘Lockhart’s Notes on Paradise Lost.’’ English, 
xm, 48-53. 
MITFORD 


Coles, William A. ‘‘ Magazine and Other Contributions by Mary 
Russell Mitford and Thomas Noon Talfourd.’’ SB, xn (1959 
[spine gives 1958] ), 218-226. 

Additions to the canons. 


Needham, Francis. ‘‘Miss Mitford and T. N. Talfourd.’’ TLS, 
April 11, p. 195. 


Plans to publish their correspondence. 
OLLIER 
Green, David Bonnell. ‘‘Charles Ollier: An Early Admirer of 
Walt Whitman.’’ Walt Whitman Newsletter, rv, 106-108. 
ROGERS 


Hale, J. R., ed. The Italian Journals of Samuel Rogers. See PQ, 
xxxvu, 161. 
Rev. by M. Praz in MLR, tim, 108-110; in RES, 1x, 330-331. 
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SCOTT 


Bramley, J. A. ‘‘The Genius of Walter Scott.’’ Contemporary 
Review, oxciu, 149-153. 


Butler, R. F. ‘‘Maria Edgeworth and Sir Walter Scott: Un- 
published Letters, 1823.’’ RES, rx, 23-40. 


Craig, David. ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian: Its Religious Basis.’’ 

EC, vim, 217-225. 
It is Presbyterianism. 

Gell, Sir William. Reminiscences of Sir Walter Scott’s Residence 
in Italy, 1832. Ed. James C. Corson. Introduction by G. H. 
Needler. Edinburgh: Nelson, 1957. 

Rev. by 8. C. Roberts in RES, 1x, 453-454. 
These reminiscences, previously published by Needler in Canada (1953), 
now published in a Scottish edition. 


Gettman. See ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘An Uncollected Seott Letter.’’ RES, rx, 410-411. 
The letter, dated May 15, 1808, is to Charles Mayne Young, the tragedian, 
concerning the establishment of a theatre. 


Rodger. See ‘‘2. Criticism.’’ 

Tillyard, E. M. W. ‘‘Scott’s Linguistic Vagaries.’’ Etudes an- 
glaises, x1, 112-118. 

Todd, William B. ‘‘The Early Editions and Issues of Scott’s 
Border Antiquities.’’ SB, 1x (1957), 244-251. 

MARY SHELLEY 

Preu, James A. ‘‘The Tale of Terror.’’ English Journal, xivu, 

243-247. 
SHELLEY 


Bloom, Harold. ‘‘A Letter of Consolation to Mary Shelley.’’ Yale 
University Library Gazette, xxxm, 35-40. 
The letter by Charles Clairmont—‘‘shallow in its reaction to the poet’s 
death, is chiefly interesting for its additional information as to the break-up 
of the poet’s circle after his death.’’ 


Chiappelli, Bice. J1 Pensiero Religioso di Shelley. See PQ, xxxvu, 
162. 
Rev. in RES, tx, 121; by K. N. Cameron in MP, Lv, 62-63. 


de Beer, Gavin. ‘‘ An ‘Atheist’ in the Alps.’’ KSMB, rx, 1-15. 

A follow-up, with additional information, of the author’s ‘‘The Atheist: 
an Incident at Chamonix’’ (in On Shelley, Oxford, 1938). Mr. de Beer 
establishes that there were at least three and possibly four ‘‘Greek atheist 
inseriptions’’ by Shelley in various guest books during his visit to the Alps 
in 1816. The first—‘‘I am a lover of mankind, democrat and atheist’’—was 
provoked by a preceding inscription by a ‘‘Methodist’’ (which is why Byron 
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said that Shelley had been ‘‘trapped by a eer | parson.’’) And this 
apparently triggered the whole series (one of which was seen by Southey 
and one by Byron). Mr. de Beer gives a photograph of the page from the 
guest book of the Hotel de Londres at Chamonix, signed not only by Shelley 
but by Mary Godwin and Claire Clairmont (who incidentally, gives her birth- 
place as Clifton—near Bristol). (K.N.C.) 


Jack, Ian. ‘‘Shelley’s Search for Readers.’’ Li, June 6, 1957, pp. 
917-918. 


Jeffrey, Lloyd N. ‘‘Reptile-Lore in Shelley: A Study in the 
Poet’s Use of Natural History.’’ KSJ, vu, 29-46. 

A concordance compilation of Shelley’s references to reptiles with suggested 
parallels in Ovid, Virgil, Dante, Spenser, Milton and so on. Only occasionally is 
a parallel striking enough to suggest a definite source. A possible scientific 
source in Cuvier is discussed, and although Shelley cannot be shown to have 
read Cuvier, he may have read encyclopedias influenced by him. (One might 
suggest Rees’s and Nicholson’s encyclopedias, both of which Shelley read.) 
The article fails to mention previous material on Shelley’s use of snake etc. 
imagery (for instance, in Notopoulos’ The Platonism of Shelley), or to take 
into account possible sources in novels, travel books and so on. (K.N.C.) 


McAleer, Edward C. The Sensitive Plant: A Life of Lady Mount 
Cashell. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press. 

Rev. by P. Colum in SatR, Nov. 1, pp. 34-35. 

When, in October 1819, Shelley and Mary first arrived in Pisa they 
looked up ‘‘Mrs. Mason’’; and the following year ‘‘The Sensitive Plant’’ 
was inspired by her and her garden (as Shelley told Medwin; and there seems 
no reason, in spite of a haggling note by Forman, to doubt Medwin’s state- 
ment). 

‘*Mrs. Mason’’ was really Margaret, second Countess of Mount Cashell, 
who in 1805, had left her husband and seven children to live with an Irish 
continental exile, George William Tighe. (As a child of fourteen she had been 
tutored by Mary Wollstonecraft and it was from the governess in Mary’s 
Original Stories that the name ‘‘Mason’’ was derived.) 

In 1800 Godwin had visited Lady Mount Cashell in Ireland (and found 
her ‘‘a democrat and a republican in all their sternness’’—which is doubtless 
one of the reasons why she appealed to Shelley). From 1807 to 1814 she was 
in England and (as Professor McAleer shows) became one of the Godwins’ 
Juvenile Library authors. In 1814 she settled in Pisa. The death of Lord 
Mount Casheli in 1822 enabled her to marry Tighe. In 1827 she became 
president of an Italian literary society which numbered Leopardi among 
its members. She died in 1835. 

Thus ‘‘Mrs. Mason,’’ like the rest of the Pisan Circle, turns out to be 
a rebel, a radical and a writer. Professor McAleer attributes five books to 
her pen, three children’s books, one on child rearing (Advice to Young 
Mothers—which went through at least five editions), and one novel (The 
Sisters of Nansfield). This emergence of Lady Mount Cashell as a writer is at 
once one of the most interesting and least satisfying aspects of Professor 
McAleer’s study. One of the children’s books, Stories from Old Daniel, he 
attributes to her on p. 121, but the attribution receives no documentation until 
p. 189 and then almost in passing. But as Halkett and Laing attribute it to 
Charles Lamb, the new attribution should be established firmly and at once. 
And similarly with the other attributions; Advice to Young Mothers seems 
to be the only book which ever bore her name (and that only in posthumous 
Italian editions). Furthermore, there is no discussion of Mrs. Mason as an 
author, a subject which surely required a chapter to itself, as it had not 
previously been known—so far as I am aware—that she had written anything. 
And the omission reflects a general weakness in the study to take account of the 
literary or intellectual milieu. If we did not know it already we would not 
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gather from Professor McAleer’s narrative that Shelley or Byron were poets. 
In general the old clichés are made to serve, e.g., the Vindication of the 
Rights of Woman is ‘‘shrill and notorious’’; Godwin is ‘‘pedantic’’ and 
‘*humorless’’; Claire Clairmont is ‘‘deaf to the voice of Shelley’s ethereal 
reason’’; Byron ‘‘sneers’’; and so on. 

Professor McAleer has made good use of a variety of manuscript sources 
(e.g., the ‘‘Cini’’ papers in the hands of Lady Mount Cashell’s descendants in 
Italy; the Abinger manuscripts; Claire Clairmont’s diaries). The letters 
of Lady Mount Cashell from which Professor McAleer quotes reveal her as 
an intelligent, cultured and warm-hearted woman. Perhaps they should have 
been quoted less extensively in the text and given in full in an appendix. 
(K.N.C.) 


O’Malley, Glenn. ‘‘Shelley’s‘Air-Prism’: The Synesthetic Scheme 
of Alastor.’’ MP, Lv, 178-187. 


Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘The Meaning of Shelley’s ‘Glirastes’ ’’ KSJ, 
vu, 6-7. 

Professor Pottle suggests that the pseudonym ‘‘Glirastes,’’ which Shelley 
used for ‘‘Ozymandias,’’ is connected with ‘‘ Latin, glis, gliris, ‘dormouse’ ’’ 
and that the ‘‘dormouse’’ of Mary Shelley’s early letters may be Shelley 
and not, as has been thought, Mary herself. Professor Pottle, however, has 
failed to use the Mary Shelley letters in New Shelley Letters (Yale University 
Press, 1949) which show beyond doubt that Mary was the ‘‘dormouse.’’ One 
of these letters, for instance (No. 43), contains a little drawing of a dor- 
mouse following Mary’s comment “I am no doubt a very naughty dormouse.” 
(K.N.C.) 


Rogers, Neville. Shelley at Work. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 124-125. 
Rev. by K. N. Cameron in MLN, Lxxim, 129-131; by Edmund Blunden in 
EC, vim, 336-337, who answers G. M. Matthews’ review (EC, vi [1957], 428- 
439) (reply by Matthews, p. 338, and a further note by D. M. Davin, p. 339) ; 
by J. A. Notopoulos in MLR, tim, 110-112, and (extensively in KSJ, vu, 
87-95; by P. H. Butter in RES, rx, 101-102; by M. Wilson in UTQ, xxvu, 
228-230; by C. Woodring in JEGP, vu, 151-153. See also PQ, xxxvu, 164. 


Seiaeea. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 


Seott, William 0. ‘‘Shelley’s Admiration for Bacon.’’ PMLA, 
LXxIl, 228-236. 


Swaminathan, S. R. ‘‘Possible Indian Influence on Shelley.’’ 
KSMB, 1x, 30-45. 

White and Hughes have noted influence in Shelley from Lady Morgan’s 
Indian novel The Missionary. The present article adds more (for instance 
on the “burning fountain” of Adonais) and explores a possible new source, 
Edward Moor’s Hindu Pantheon (which Shelley ordered from Hookham in 
1812). Some of the concepts and phrases from Moor seem possible influences 
(for instance on snake symbolism and the ‘‘Champak’’ of ‘‘The Indian 
Serenade’’). The article suggests also some mixture from Indian philosophy 
in Shelley’s Platonic concepts, citing Sir William Jones and William Robert- 
son’s An Historical Disquisition concerning the Knowledge which the Ancients 
had of India (which Shelley also ordered). Further research in these various 
works seems indicated. (K.N.C.) 


Taylor, Charles H. The Early Collected Editions of Shelley’s 
Poems: A Study in the History and Transmission of the 
Printed Text. New Haven: Yale University Press. 

Professor Taylor’s main argument is that Mary Shelley in preparing her 
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edition of Shelley’s poems (1839) cut up copies of Galignani’s (1829) and 
Ascham’s (1834) editions to send to the printer and that the resulting errors 
have ‘‘affected all subsequent editions.’’ His book falls into three main 
sections: a discussion of Mary Shelley’s edition of the Posthwmous Poems 
(1824), the ‘‘unauthorized editions,’’ and the 1839 edition; textual notes 
giving the 1824, 1829, 1834 and 1839 readings; detailed bibliographical descrip- 
tions of the editions involved (with Bowersian hieroglyphics). 

The first section provides the most complete account yet given of the 
genesis of both the Posthwmous Poems and the 1839 edition, and contains 
new material on the Galignani, Ascham and other editions. It demonstrates 
convincingly (at least to this reviewer) that Mary did, in fact, use these 
earlier editions as Professor Taylor contends and that errors crept into her 
text as a result. It does not, however, indicate to what degree these errors 
‘*affected all subsequent editions’’; and this, surely, is the most important 
practical consideration, for no one today uses Mary Shelley’s edition, and 
the fact that she made errors is not, in itself, of much consequence. Further- 
more, a brief spot check indicates that perhaps very few of Mary’s errors got 
into the two modern standard editions, namely the Oxford and the Julian. 
In Alastor, for example, Mary followed Ascham in four verbal errors; the 
Oxford text has none of these errors, the Julian one. In the first canto of 
The Revolt of Islam Mary follows Ascham in two errors; the Oxford and 
Julian texts follow one of these (‘‘sunk’’ for ‘‘sank’’). Clearly what the 
study lacks is a list of the errors which have come via Mary into the leading 
modern texts. This could most simply have been done by extending the 
tables in the textual notes to include the Oxford and Julian editions. One 
has the impression that the significant errors in these editions do not total 
more than half a dozen, for the vast majority of the errors in Mary Shelley’s 
1839 text are verbal slips which a subsequent editor could easily eliminate. 
Furthermore, the Oxford and Julian editors did not rely mainly on the 1839 
edition but on first editions, mostly published in Shelley’s lifetime, or on 
manuscript sources. Thus although Professor Taylor’s study is both meticulous 
and valuable so far as it goes, it does not go far enough, and in failing to do 
so, leaves an impression of a degree of unreliability in the modern standard 
texts which is not justified. (K.N.C.) 


Watson, Melvin R. ‘‘Shelley and Tragedy: The Case of Beatrice 
Cenci.’’ KSJ. vu, 13-21. 

The article emphasizes the ‘‘agent of divine justice’’ concept of Beatrice’s 
character and Shelley’s identification with his heroine, and makes a suggestive 
parallel with Adonais: ‘‘Shelley succeeds in making her a noble, appealing 
figure, who, like the Keats of Shelley’s imagination, was destroyed by the 
cruel, unjust forces of the world.’’ (K.N.C.) 


Weaver, Bennett. Prometheus Unbound. See PQ, xxxvn, 164. 
Rev. by Elizabeth Nitchie in KSJ, vu, 104-106. 


SMITH 


Auden, W. H., ed. The Selected Writings of Sydney Smith. See 
PQ, xxxvi (1957), 125. 
Rev. by F. Toye in LM, tv (May), 91, 93-94; by D. Wright in Encounter, x 
(Jan.), 85-86; (briefly) in QR, ccxovi, 111-112; by W. H. Hughes in NSN, 
Dec. 28, 1957, p. 882. 


SOUTHEY 


Ober. See ‘‘Coleridge.’’ 
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WOLLSTONECRAFT 


Roper, Derek. ‘‘Mary Wollstonecraft’s Reviews.’’ Nd&Q, n.s. v, 
37-38. 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH 


Darbishire, H., ed. Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. World’s 
Classics. London: Oxford University Press, 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 24, p. 610. 


WORDSWORTH 
Abrams. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Anon. ‘‘Manuscript Variants of Wordsworth’s Poems.’’ N&Q, 


n.s. Vv, 308-310. 
Most important: ‘‘Ode to Duty’’ and Epitaphs VIII, IX of W’s transla- 
tions from the Italian of Chiabrera. 


Barnes, Jack C. ‘‘A Bibliography of Wordsworth in American 


Periodicals Through 1825.’’ PBSA, tu, 205-219. 
A ‘‘summary,’’ indicating that ‘‘ Wordsworth enjoyed a relatively broad 
vogue’’ in America even before 1825. 


Burton, Mary E., ed. The Letters of Mary Wordsworth. Oxford: 


Clarendon Press. 
Rev. by W. W. Robson in S, Dec. 19, p. 897; (briefly) by H. Read in Li, 
Dec. 4, pp. 943-944. 


Coveney. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Fink, Z. S. The Early Wordsworthian Milieu. A Notebook of 
Christopher Wordsworth with a Few Entries by William Words- 


worth. New York: Oxford University Press. 

Rev. in TLS, July 11, p. 394; by R. Lawrence in English, xu, 106-107. 

This is a tight book. Its observations are shrewd; its materials are tested; 
its conclusions are restrained. It will be valued by those who have a special 
interest in the growth of Wordsworth’s mind. 

Among some documents described as ‘‘ Wordsworth Family Papers,’’ now 
at Northwestern University, Professor Fink came upon a notebook kept by 
William and Christopher Wordsworth in their Hawkshead days. The entries 
seem to ‘‘go back to the very beginning of Wordsworth’s literary activity.’’ 
Those of any significance fall into two groups: Group I, in William’s 
hand, deals with two armed knights who confront each other; Group. II, 
largely in Christopher’s hand, presents various ‘‘themes for poetic treatment.’’ 
There is also an ‘‘ Outline of a Poem’’ by Christopher (pp. 104-118). 

Professor Fink first notes that ‘‘striking similarities of temperament .. . 
existed between William and Christopher,’’ Christopher being, according to 
Dorothy, ‘‘like William,’’ and ‘‘no despicable poet.’’ From this similarity 
the author adduces an important conclusion: the brothers probably would 
be reading the same books, living in the same topographical environment, and 
responding in much the same way both to their reading and to their environ- 
ment. In short, he says, ‘‘to a very considerable extent [they] drew the 
same things from common sources, a circumstance which in itself gives 
[Christopher’s] notations their unique value as a guide to the poetic materials 
with which William worked.’’ 
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These propositions having been set forth, the way is open for observing 
instances of the influence of the early reading and topographical observations 
of the brothers upon William’s poems. With such works in mind as those of 
Virgil and Milton, and more particularly Beattie’s The Minstrel, Thomson’s 
Seasons, Gray’s Journal, Knox’s Elegant Extracts, Clarke’s Survey, we pass 
through The Vale of Esthwaite, An Evening Walk, A Winter Piece, Desoriptwe 
Sketches, Guilt and Sorrow, The Borderers, The Prelude, The Lyrics, and even 
The Guide to the Lakes, marking the influences, influences which in this case 
are peculiarly important because they are seminal. They show the meat upon 
which our poet fed. Here, then, is the body of the work, and capacity and 
skill meet here. 

The volume has a serviceable index. Especially to be commended are the 
thirty-two pages of notes, pages in which Professor Fink makes available to 
his fellow scholars those data pertinent to his study. (B.W.) 


Fussell, Paul, Jr., ‘‘Some Observations on Wordsworth’s ‘A 
POET !—He hath put his heart to school.’ ’’ PQ, xxxvn, 454-464. 


Healey, George Harris. The Cornell Wordsworth Collection. See 
PQ, xxxvu, 166. 
Rev. in TLS, April 18, p. 216; by W. J. B. Owen in Library, 5ths. xm, 
304-306. 


Heyworth, Norah. ‘‘Purchasing Power of the £ in Wordsworth’s 
Early Days.’’ Nd&Q, ns. v, 450. 


Jordan, John E. ‘‘ Wordsworth’s Humor.’’ PMLA, txxm, 81-93. 

Demonstrates from biography, letters, and works that Wordsworth possessed 
more humor than critics have generally recognized, although it became less 
evident in his later works. 


Kroeber, Karl. ‘‘The Reaper and the Sparrow: A Study in 


Romantic Style.’’ CL, x, 203-204. 

This comparison of Wordsworth’s ‘‘Solitary Reaper’’ and Leopardi’s ‘‘Tl 
Passero Solitario’’ points out that the Romantic style portrays the natural 
world both in time and space, that the Romantic desire for simplification leads 
to the creation of archetypal figures; and indicates finally that the limitation 
of the Romantic style is “its tendency toward dehumanization.” (K.C.) 


Maxwell, J. C. ‘‘ Wordsworth in the Supplement to the ‘Cambridge 
Bibliography of English Literature.’’’ Nd&Q, n.s. v, 70-71. 
A revised bibliography, with corrections and additions. 


Miles. See ‘‘3. Criticism.’’ 


Moorman, Mary. William Wordsworth: 1770-1803. See PQ, 


xxxvil, 166-167. 
Rev. by George W. Meyer in MLN, uxxml, 444-448; by P. M. Zall in CL, 
X, 271-272; by I. Newell in QQ, Lxv, 351-353. 


Noyes, Russell. ‘‘Wordsworth: An Unpublished Letter to John 


Kenyon.’’ MIR, um, 546-547. 
Letter of 1838 now at Indiana University. 


Owen, W. J. B. Wordsworth’s Preface to the Lyrical Ballads. 
See PQ, xxxvu, 167. 
Rev. in TLS, March 21, p. 154; by John Jones in RES, 1x, 329-330; by M. 
Timko in JEGP, tvu, 149-151. 
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This work manifests the practiced scholar. It is tight, acute, restrained, 
ordered. Younger students of Wordsworth may wisely follow its leading; the 
seasoned ones will find fresh satisfactions in the precise and cogent treatment 
of familiar matters. 

The introduction is made up of 109 pages of perceptive criticism. Here is 
the body of the work. It deals with The Text of 1800, The Theory of Meter, 
‘*The Spontaneous Overflow of Powerful Feelings,’’ The Additions of 1802, 
and concludes with two helpful chapters on Interrelations and Values. They 
are followed by Preface to ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’’ Appendia to ‘‘ Lyrical Ballads,’’ 
(1850) and thirty-four pages of informative commentary. 

As the author studies the text of 1800 and that of 1802, he comes to this 
over-all conclusion: Wordsworth changes from ‘‘a theory of poetry based on 
the concept of ‘imitation’ ’’ (p. 40) to ‘‘the almost purely ‘expressive’ ’’ 
(pp. 73 and 104). To illustrate Owen’s work I wish to point out, in a non- 
sequential and eclectic way, a few of his ‘‘reasonings.’’ He finds that ‘‘The 
main object of the 1802 Preface is to define and defend a particular rhetoric’’ 
(p. 11). This rhetoric is to have permanence, deriving as it does from the 
elemental and therefore permanent passions of men. But that ‘‘ Fields with 
their rural works’’ (p. 19) will never change and that the rustic who tills 
the fields will always be as he is, and that only the rustic has elemental 
passions which may serve as ‘‘the basis of a stable language’’ (p. 20)—these 
things are ‘‘at best, only partially true.’’ Wordsworth’s attempt to save 
the case by identifying ‘‘the language of men’’ with ‘‘the language of prose’’ 
fails really because ‘‘there is prose and prose:—Rhetorical prose, poetic prose, 
plain prose, and prose run mad’’ (p. 26). Nor will fitting mere prose ‘‘to 
metrical arrangement’’ help (p. 38). Again, in dealing with feeling Words- 
worth falls into further imprecision; and Owen himself seems unable to work 
his way clearly through the problem of ‘‘ Emotion recollected in tranquility,’’ 
since the poet does not, as Owen says recollect in terms of ‘‘an occasion’’ but 
in terms of ‘‘how he felt.’’ Between 1800 and 1802 the stress shifts from 
‘*ideas of simplicity’’ to ‘‘the figurative nature of ‘the language of men’ ’’ 
(p. 63); and also selection shifts from ‘‘the language of men’’ to ‘‘the 
language of one man (the poet)’’ (pp. 72 and 78). It is but a step, then, 
for the poet to believe that ‘‘in expressing himself he expresses all man’’ 
(p. 97). By such turns is ‘‘ the change from classic to romantic accomplished ’’ 
(p. 101). 

‘*Where, then, lies the value of the complete text?’’ asks Owen. He 
answers: ‘‘It lies, perhaps, in the light which its very disunity casts on the 
workings of the mind of a great poet .... The Preface is a kind of critical 
Fairie Queene, greater in its details than in its total argument’’ (p. 109). 

These quotations illustrate the fact that a sampling of such work as 
Owen’s, no matter how honestly done, can best be justified in being provocative 
of the reading of the entire study. (B.W.) 


’ 


Parrish. See ‘‘Coleridge.’ 
Pottle, Frederick A. ‘‘Wordsworth’s ‘Lines Composed a Few 
Miles Above Tintern Abbey,’ 72-102,’’ Exp. xvi, item 36. 


A sane comment upon the non-functional ambiguities of a difficult passage 
which ambiguously inclined critics have made unduly difficult. (S.W.) 


Raysor, Thomas M., ed. Selected Critical Essays of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts. 

This volume contains an Introduction, the Principal Dates in the Lives of 
Wordsworth and Coleridge, Wordsworth’s Preface to Lyrical Ballads, the 
Appendix to the Preface, and eighty-three pages of material expertly selected 
from the Biographia Literaria. (B.W.) 


Schneider, Ben: Ross, Jr. Wordsworth’s Cambridge Education. 
Cambridge: Cambridge University Press. 
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Rev. by Karl Miller in 8, Jan. 17, p. 80; by J. J. in NSN, Jan. 18, p. 79; in 
TLS, Jan. 24, p. 46; by Lewis Patton in SAQ, Lv, 517-518; by R. Atthill in 
English, xt, 64-65; by V. Pinto in N&Q, V, 368; in Dalhousie Review, xxxvim, 
249-253; (briefly) in Li, Jan. 23, p. 167. 

This book is perplexing. The author states that ‘‘Wordsworth was not a 
simple vector sum of certain forces working on him.’’ So far he agrees with 
the poet that no one can tell when the seeds of the intellect are ‘‘ first sown,’’ 
that it is a ‘‘vain hope, to analyze the mind.’’ Yet Schneider tells when 
seeds were sown and spreads out wide inferential analyses of the mind. 

In the Preface the author records that when he began ‘‘this study of 
Wordsworth’s undergraduate days’’ he resolved to relate his findings ‘‘as 
closely as possible to the works of the mature poet.’’ ‘‘ Hard task,’’ the poet 
would admit. Then Schneider goes on to say that he ‘‘seemed to be studying 
the point of contact between a poet and his tradition,’’ that it seemed to 
his duty to go as far as he could ‘‘toward a definition in concrete terms of 
the Romantic ‘revolt’, or at least of Wordsworth’s share in it.’’ We must 
wonder at this point if these matters can be brought into a single focus. Are 
they one and consonant? 

Granted, this book is rich in information about Cambridge, minute, curious, 
special. Its interludial materials can be surprising. But what of Wordsworth’s 
Cambridge education? Here perplexities begin. Note: we are to draw out 
of his experiences at Cambridge those things we can relate ‘‘as closely as 
possible to the works of the mature poet.’’ Turning to The Prelude (p. 50) 
we find the poet both praising Cambridge (1X, 225-233) and revolting against 
Cambridge (III, 80-82), and later (III, 644-648) admitting that his memory 
is unsure. In this he was, as he told Miss Fenwick, one who refused to have 
his mind ‘‘chained down by facts or real circumstance.’’ Then surely 
Schneider says that ‘‘he found himself incompatible with Cambridge life,’’ 
that his ‘‘mission . . . would lead him around Cambridge rather than through 
it.’’ We are told that Wordsworth’s first European tour was not only ean 
escape from Cambridge but in truth a repudiation of it. We are told—but 
indeed we actually know little about it—that the young poet who felt that 
he was not for that time or place may or may not have read the books he 
was supposed to read there, and then we are told that, being too young to be 
eritical of what he read, he followed ‘‘no other kind of thinking [but that 
which] was presented to his undergraduate mind.’’ This is a little desperate. 
We are even told that Milton, Thompson, and Young—all of whom he had 
read at Hawkshead (See Fink: The Early Wordsworthian Milieu)— ‘meant 
to Wordsworth [naturally] what they meant to Cambridge men.’’ Tour de 
force. Being perplexed by these and other stiff complexities we are by no 
means prepared to understand why the author should extend his ‘‘ account until 
it reaches the great decade,’’ although with the compensatory certainty of 
the undemonstrated and the ambiguous he says, ‘‘when Wordsworth left 
Cambridge, he took his Cambridge education with him and used it in the 
creation of a new culture.’’ 

It is a pity that the virtues of this book—and it has them—seem qualified. 
Had Schneider been content to present a study of the milieu of Wordsworth 
in his Cambridge days he might have written a valuable and happy work. 
As it is there is too much ‘‘ voyaging through strange seas.’’ (B.W.) 


Shackford, Martha Hale. Talks on Ten Poets: Wordsworth to 
Moody. New York: Bookman Associates. 

Perhaps the following note by the author will give a sufficient idea of 
this book: ‘‘These essays attempt to interpret certain aspects of the thought 
and the art of a few representative nineteenth century poets, English and 
American .... The theme which gives unity to the volume is Individualism,’’ 
The book has the flavor of seasoned learning. (B.W.) 


Stallknecht, Newton P. Strange Seas of Thought: Studies in 
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William Wordsworth’s Philosophy of Man and Nature. Second 
edition. Bloomington: University of Indiana Press. 


Super. See ‘‘Landor.’’ 


Tappe, E. D. ‘‘Wordsworth’s Wallachian Nightingales.’’ Nd&Q, 
n.s. V, 94-95. 


Source for a part of the sonnet ‘‘Fame tells of groves... .’’ 


Todd, F. M. Politics and the Poet: A Study of Wordsworth. 
London: Methuen. 

Rev. by John Jones in NSN, Dec. 21, 1957, p. 858; in TLS, Jan. 3, p. 9; by 
R. Atthill in English, xu, 64-65; by R. J. White in MLR, tim, 569-571; in La, 
Jan. 23, p. 167. 

This work helps us to understand Wordsworth as a thinking, feeling man 
of his time. Todd purposes to write ‘‘an explanation and not a defence of 
Wordsworth’s political development.’’ He assumes that there was such a 
development, following the poet himself who wrote to James Losh in 1821 of 
the profitable modifications which the reflections of manhood had made upon 
the enthusiasm of his youth. At once we face our thesis sensibly. Ours 
then to know something of the chances which smote upon this man, of the 
situations in which he found himself and to which he reacted. 

While we pass through the first chapters where the substantive record is 
thin, Todd often says frankly, ‘‘It is a may conclude—we must 
beware.’’ Yet we are assured that Wordsworth’s sympathies were at the first 
almost exclusively with the poor; that the Cambridge of his student days was 
full of liberalism, although he often walked alone; that he went to France 
and was drawn toward the vortex of the revolution. The perturbed thinking 
of the young Republican, upon his return to England, can be found in his 
Godwinian ‘‘Letter to the Bishop of Llandaff’’ and ‘‘The Borderers’’— 
although in ‘‘The Borderers’’ we see ‘‘the first stirrings of that awareness 
of complexity which was to become so typical of Wordsworth’s mature 
political position.’’ 

Then comes the winter of discontent at Goslar. From that point Todd’s 
work takes on a more particular significance; for he treats the events both 
private and public which affect Wordsworth, the shifting and changing 
circumstances which in their alterations compel the poet to adjust himself to 
them. In 1802 the French invade Switzerland: an illustrative case in 
point; for it is not Wordsworth who changes but the French who, turning 
against freedom, force him in his consistent devotion to freedom to turn 
against the French. During the next thirteen years the poet maintains his 
faith in liberty but perforee comes more and more to find in England the 
bulwark of that liberty. Consequently, since the Whigs would compound 
with Napoleon whereas the Tories would not, Wordsworth shifts from Whig 
to Tory. ‘‘The Whigs and the radicals drove Wordsworth to the arms of 
conservatism.’’ From 1809 his preference for the Tory war policy led him 
naturally, if somewhat illogically, to oppose Whig policies of reform. Yet 
he never became the complete conservative which he is charged with being. 
He opposed extremes either way, stating that ‘‘the errors of the Aristocratic 
party were full as gross’’ as those of the radicals. He thought ‘‘the dangers 
and difficulties [of reform] great, but not insurmountable,’’ and went so far 
as to maintain that the choice was between reform and destruction. 

From this position the author finds Wordsworth moving at last to a ‘‘new 
egalitarianism’’ the core of which was his belief in ‘‘the moral, emotional 
and spiritual equality of all men.’’ Meanwhile as he listened to the ‘‘sad 
music of humanity’’ his religious nature deepened among the old verities. 
Personally, the exceeding agony at the death of his brother John and of his 
children, and the pressure of tragedy among his friends forced him to accept 
the natural comforts of faith. Whereas Ellis Yarnell found ‘‘the expression 
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of his countenance sad, mournful,’’ John Stuart Mill was impressed by the 
aging poet’s ‘‘extreme comprehensiveness and philosophic spirit . . . the 
direct antithesis of . . . one-sidedness.’’ 

Todd’s book forces us to look at Wordsworth steadily and wholly. It is a 
statement for sanity, understanding, and justice in judgment. (B.W.) 


Whalley, George. ‘‘The Fields of Sleep.’’ RES, rx, 49-53. 

Suggests that ‘‘the fields of sleep’’ in the Intimations Ode, 1. 28, are ‘‘ that 
sphere of memory and association, largely subconscious, over which the wings 
[winds?] of inspiration blow to bring poetic vitality.’’ 


Worth, George J. ‘‘A Troublesome Wordsworth Sonnet.’’ N&Q, 
n.s. V, 466-468. 
Discusses ‘‘On a Portrait of the Duke of Wellington upon the Field of 
Waterloo, by Haydon’’ (‘‘By Art’s bold privilege Warrior and War-horse 
stand’’). 


FRENCH 
(By Giovanni GuuLuace, Le Moyne College) 


1. GENERAL 


Baldensperger, Ferdinand. ‘‘Pour Charles X exilé: L’Bmeraude, 
morceaux choisis.’? RLC, xxx, 168-172. 

Studies a rare collection of poems and prose writings published in 1832 with 
the title L’£meraude. The selection, probably made by Emile Deschamps, 
consists of pieces by Balzac, Hugo, Vigny, Chateaubriand, Lamennais, and 
others, who remained loyal to Charles X after the July Revolution and who 
meant through these works to show their loyalty to the royal family, and to 
protest against the abuses of the new regime. 


Barral, Jean. ‘‘La Frénésie romantique.’’ Lettres nouvelles, vt, 
595-599. 

Interesting analysis of the psychological attitude and the frenzies of the 
‘*Petits romantiques’’ in their revolt against the bourgeois values of life and 
in their search for the realization of their sensual desires and their dreams of 
happiness. 


Charlier, Gustave. ‘‘Le Mouvement romantique. Les poétes et les 
dramaturges. Les débuts du réalisme.’’ In Histoire illustrée 
des lettres frangaises de Belgique. Bruxelles: La Renaissance 
du livre. 


Deseamps, Henry-Thierry. La Belgique devant la France de 
Juillet: L’opinion et l’attitude frangaises de 1839 & 1848. Paris: 
Les Belles Lettres, 1956. 

Rev. by Cl. Pichois in RLC, xxx1 (1957), 297-298. 

Doubtless this book interests the historian mainly. But since the French 
attitude toward Belgium was based on the opinion of writers and journalists 
who traveled in that country, the work is of interest also to the literary critic, 
who will find in it a picture of literary relations and of the influence of 
literature on politics. 


Dumesnil, René. ‘‘Le Roman au XIX siécle.’’ In Neuf siécles de 
littérature francaise. Paris: Delagrave. 
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Gurewitch, Morton L. ‘‘European Romantic Irony.’’ Unpubl. 
Diss., Columbia Univ., 1957. 


Kemp, Robert. ‘‘Penseurs, historiens, critiques, moralistes.’’ In 
Neuf siécles de littérature francaise. Paris: Delagrave. 
Kemp’s work is devoted to 19th century. 


? 


In Neuf siécles de littéra- 


Levaillant, Maurice. ‘‘Le Romantisme.’ 
ture francaise. Paris: Delagrave. 


Massey, Irving. ‘‘Subject and Object in Romantic Fiction.’’ Sym., 
x1 (1957), 185-203. 

A reconsideration of Romanticism, the interpretation of which, the author 
maintains, has remained in a state of perpetual flux during the past century 
for lack of an appropriate perspective. Mr. Massey’s new perspective is to 
view Romanticism as the middle segment in an are of tendencies starting with 
Don Quixote and reaching a specific resolution with L’£tranger, that is, 
starting with an exclusive subjectivism or idealism and progressing gradually 
to an exclusive objectivism or materialism. Romanticism, in other words, 
is the intersection of the different ways of coping with life proposed by Don 
Quixote and L’£tranger. This interpretation of Romanticism is to be viewed 
against the background of a broader question at issue, that is, the relation 
of body and soul, whether it be stated in medical, philosophical, or literary 
terms. 


Moreau, Pierre. Les Romantisme. Paris: Del Duca, 1957. 

A new edition of this excellent and most comprehensive work on French 
Romanticism. The book is Vol. VIII of Histoire de la littérature francaise 
prepared by a group of specialists and published under the direction of Jean 
Calvet. 


Mortier, Roland. Les ‘‘ Archives littéraires de l’Europe’’ (1804- 
1808) et le cosmopolitisme littéraire sous le Premier Empire. 
Bruxelles: Palais des Académies, 1957. 

Rev. by D. Schumann in JEGP, tvu, 597-600. 

Pichois, Claude. L’Image de la Belgique dans les lettres frangaises 

de 1830 a@ 1870: Esquisse méthodologique. Paris: Nizet, 1957. 


Schéltke, Charlotte. ‘‘Das Raum-Zeiterlebnis in der franzésischen 
Friihromantik (Rousseau, Chateaubriand, Lamartine).’’ Zett- 
schrift fiir franzdsische Sprache und Literatur, uxvm (1957), 
202-220. 

Uffenbeck, Lorin Arthur, ‘‘The Life and Writings of Hortense 
Allart (1801-1879).’’ DA, xvm (1957), 2273-2274. 

2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
AGOULT 

Fabre, Jean. ‘‘ Madame d’Agoult and Mickiewicz.’’ In W. Dednicki, 
ed., Adam Mickiewicz in World Literature: A Symposium. 
Berkeley: Univ. of California Press, 1956. 


” 


Vier, Jacques. ‘‘Une Essayiste cosmopolite au XIX siécle: Daniel 
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Stern.’’ In littérature générale et histoire des idées. Paris: 
Didier, 1957. 


Vier, Jacques. ‘‘Une Grande Amie de la Bretagne: La comtesse 
d’Agoult (Daniel Stern).’’ Annales de Bretagne (Littérature), 
LxIv (1957), 175-202. 


ALLART 
Ciureanu, Petre. ‘‘Lettere di Hortense Allart de Méritens a Gino 
Capponi.’’ Studi Francesi, 1 (1957), 242-252. 


BALZAC 
Arrigon, L.-J. ‘‘Balzae et Talleyrand.’’ RDM, June 1, pp. 542-544. 


The frequent references to Talleyrand that Balzac made in his work leave 
the impression that the novelist was well inside the circle of the statesman. 
The truth is that Balzac met Talleyrand only once, in 1836. 


Benjamin, R. La Prodigieuse Vie d’Honoré de Balzac. Paris: Plon. 


Butler, Harry Lee. ‘‘The Balzacian Hero.’’ Unpubl. Diss., Univ. 
of Minnesota, 1956. 


Castex, Pierre-Georges. ‘‘Balzac et Baudelaire.’’ RSH, Jan.-Mar., 
pp. 139-151. 

Baudelaire’s great admiration for Balzac; the presence of Balzac in 
Baudelaire’s works; and the resemblances of the two writers, which is the 
main object of the article. ‘‘ Baudelaire et Balzac sont surtout proches 1’un 
de l’autre par leur fagon de poser les problémes essentiels de l’existence 
humaine, . . . par leur philosophie.’’ Stresses also Balzac’s influence on 
Baudelaire. 


Eigeldinger, Mare. La Philosophie de U’art chez Balzac. Geneva: 
P. Cailler, 1957. 
Rev. by R. Judrin in NNRF, xn, 521-522. 
Interesting and substantial work drawn from the study of twenty of Balzae’s 
novels. 


Gaxote, Pieree. ‘‘Les ‘Treize’ dans Balzac.’’ FL, Dee. 21, 1957, 
pp. 1, 5. 
Explains the meaning and the importance of the ‘‘Treize’’ in La Comédie 
humaine in relation to the political preoccupations of the author. 


Giraud. See ‘‘Stendhal.’’ 


Gould, C. ‘‘The Present State of Balzac Studies.’’ FS, xu, 299-323. 

Excellent review of Balzac studies during the past thirty years. Account 
of the progress made in broadening the understanding of the novelist’s 
personality, life and work, and in opening new and fresh perspectives in Balzac 
studies. 


Guyon, Bernard. ‘‘ Balzac ‘invente’ les Scénes de la Vie de Prov- 
ince.’”’ MdF, ccocxxxm, 465-493. 

Well documented article intended to prove that the idea of Scénes de la 
Vie de Province was born in the mind of the novelist in 1833. From March 
to December of that year the creative effort of the writer gave shape to the 
various works portraying the provincial world. Mr. Guyon shows in his 
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analysis the various stages of Balzac’s creative effort and his tremendous 
achievement during the period indicated. 


Hobart Edgren, C. ‘‘On Balzae’s Pére Goriot.’’ N&Q, n.s. tv (1957), 
393-394. 

Questions current interpretation of Balzac’s novel, which misconstrues its 

meaning. Suggests a different interpretation based on the last two paragraphs 
of the book. 


Hunt, Herbert J. ‘‘Balzac and Lady Ellenborough.’’ FS, xn, 
247-259. 

Discusses the hypothesis that Lady Ellenborough may have inspired the 
conception of Lady Arabelle Dudley in Balzac’s Le Lys dans la vallée, 
advanced by English biographers of the romantic Englishwoman. Although 
French Balzacians tend to see in Arabelle Dudley the portrait of another 
Englishwoman, i.e., Sarah, Countess Guidoboni-Visconti, Mr. Hunt suggests 
that Lady Ellenborough is the essential model for Lady Dudley. His suggestion 
is well substantiated by a detailed analysis of the extant documents. 


Hunt, Herbert J. ‘‘ ‘Portraits’ in La Comédie humaine.’’ RR, 
XLix, 112-124. 

In the opinion of such writers as Proust, Maurois, and Balzac himself, it 
seems that no writer can ever portray real persons. But practice proves that 
in Balzac there are many exceptions to the rule. Mr. Hunt finds enough 
examples to conclude that, ‘‘ however mysterious and untraceable the processes 
whereby Balzac laid hold on real persons, real facts and real relationships and 
metamorphosed them into fiction, there is quite a large number of real people 
on whom he levied tribute.’’ 


Martinez Estrada, Ezequiel. ‘‘El Saber de Honorato de Balzac.’’ 


CA, xcvi1 (1957), 226-239. 

A study on Balzac’s readings and learning as shown by his works. The author 
points out Balzac’s extraordinary memory and his encyclopedic knowledge 
acquired through his disorganized reading. The nature and extent of Balzac’s 
learning suggests Rabelais’: a broad but rather superficial knowledge. 


Métadier, B. Paul. ‘‘Balzac, un grand malade méconnu.’’ MdF, 
cccxxxml, 76-85. 

Although Balzac had no serious diseases, he suffered from chronic disturb- 
ances due to heavy mental strain. His correspondence contains accurate 
reports on his health. A study of Balzac’s various pathological states would 
be of great interest, for it would reveal the influence they had in the elabora- 
tion of his works. 


Murtfeld, R. Balzac. Berne: Francke. 


Perruchot, Henri. ‘‘Balzae anecdotique.’’ PF, Nov. 1957, pp. 
41-44. 


Anecdotes concerning Balzac’s life and work, some of them very significant. 


Picon, Gaétan. ‘‘Les Jllusions perdues ou l’espérance retrouvée.’’ 
MdF, cccxxxm, 60-75. 

Excellent analysis of Balzac’s novel by an intelligent critic. ‘‘Le paradoxe 
des Illusions est d’étre & la fois le premier et le moins balzacien des chefs- 
d’oeuvre.’’ The article was meant to preface the edition of the ‘‘Club du 
meilleur livre’’ (Collection Astrée). 


Pierrot, Roger. ‘‘Lettres de Balzac 4 1’Etrangére (juin 1848).’’ 
RdP, Aug. 1957, pp. 14-31. 
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Unpublished letters to Madame Hanska. See PQ, xxxvu, 175. In June, 
1848, Balzac left Paris troubled by the Revolution and went to Saché (Touraine) 
as a guest of his friend Jean de Margonne, desirous of working in a quiet 
environment. But there he felt so relaxed that he was not able to create the 
high tension necessary to work with full efficiency. From there he writes his 
friend Hanska about the provincial setting, gossip, etc., interlarding his remarks 
with much significant information concerning his life and his works. The 
letters written toward the end of June echo the tragic events of the Revolution 
as seen from far away by an unsympathetic writer. 


Pommier, Jean. L’Jnvention et l’écriture dans La Torpille d’Honoré 
de Balzac, avec le texte inédit du manuscrit original. Geneva: 
Droz; Paris: Minard, 1957. 


Reboussin, Marcel. ‘‘ Balzac et la presse dans les Illusions perdues.’’ 
FR, xxxu, 130-137. 

Discusses Balzac’s treatment of the journalistic world in the novel, contend- 
ing that the degrading portrayal he gives of the press and journalists is un- 
realistic and even misleading in the light of the historical facts. Reboussin’s 
article seems intended to refute a statement by Antoine Adam in his introduc- 
tion to Les Illusions perdues (Paris, Garnier, 1956) to the effect that Balzac 
had presented in the book a powerfully ue gat of the journalistic world. 
For a broader view on the subject see H. J. Hunt, FS, x1 (1957), 230-245. 


Regard, Maurice, ed. Les Chouans. Introduction, notes et choix 
de variantes. Paris: Garnier, 1957. 
Rev. by H. Godin in FS, xu, 273-274. 


Vouga, Daniel. Balzac malgré lui: Essai. Paris: Corti. 


Wells Chamberlin. Une Ténébreuse affaire, roman policier. 
(Annales publiées par la Faculté des lettres de Toulouse. Littéra- 
ture, Fasc. 1-2.) Toulouse. 


Yarrow, P. J. ‘‘Le Pére Goriot Reconsidered.’’ EC, vu (1957), 363- 
373. 

Refutes Martin Turnell’s unfavorable critique of Balzac’s novel in his Novel 
in France (1950). Analyzes Le Pére Goriot to show the unfairness of Turnell’s 
statement to the effect that the novel ‘‘is as a whole one of the worst of Bal- 
zac’s mature works.’’ The article hints that Turnell has misrepresented the 
novel, 


CHASLES 


Levin, A. The Legacy of Philaréte Chasles: I. Selected Essays on 
Nineteenth Century French Literature. Chapel Hill: Univ. of 
North Carolina Press, 1957. 

Rev. by A. J. George in RR, xi1x, 151-152; by H. J. Hunt in MUR, iin, 268; 
by R. M. Chadbourne in FR, xxxu, 199-200. 

Mr. Levin collects in this volume twenty-six articles by Chasles which were 
scattered in various periodicals, most of them in the Journal des débats. All 
of the articles deal with French writers. The volume is to be followed by 
two more, one collecting Chasles’ essays on Anglo-American literature, the 
other collecting essays on Spanish and Italian literature. The purpose is 
apparently to bring to life a critic who long ago fell into oblivion. A. J. 
George questions the worth of this attempt in his review, on the basis of the 
qualities of the essays, whereas H. J. Hunt shows a keen appreciation of 
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Chasles’ critical writings and considers A. Levin’s undertaking to be worth- 
while. A useful biography of Chasles is prefixed to the volume. 


Pichois, Claude. ‘‘La Mystérieuse Madame Panan ou amour, police 
et diplomatie.’’ Revue d’histoire diplomatique, Apr.-June 1957, 
pp. 155-174. 

In March 1823, a book entitled Mémoires d’wne jewne Grecque: Madame 
Pauline-Adélaide Alexandre Panan, contre 8. A. Sérénissime le Prince-Régnant 
de Saxe-Cobourg was published anonymously, in which a Madame Panan tells 
how, after being the mistress of Prince de Saxe-Cobourg, she was abandoned 
by him with a child. The volume aroused great excitement against the 
corruption of aristocratic mores. In 1850 the opinion was advanced that the 
author of the work was Philaréte Chasles, and recently Pierre Reboul, in his 
thesis (not yet published), ‘‘Le Mythe anglais dans la littérature frangaise 
sous la Restauration,’’ throws on Chasles ‘‘le poids infamant.’’ Pichois here 
identifies Madame Panan as being to his mind the real personage and author 
of the Mémoires. 


CHATEAUBRIAND 


Batard, Y. ‘‘Chateaubriand et Venise.’’ Annales de Bretagne, 
LXIV (1957), 163-173. 


Bertier de Sauvigny, G. de. ‘‘Metternich et la chute de Chateau- 
briand en 1824.’’ Revue d’histoire diplomatique, Jan.-Mar. 
1957, pp. 7-14. 

Deals with the mutual hatred of the two men, which de Sauvigny explains 
in these terms: Metternich ‘‘avait trouvé, pour la premiére fois, avec Cha- 
teaubriand, une politique extérieure francaise assez audacieuse et assez efficace 
pour faire échee & la prépondérance diplomatique du cabinet autrichien. Tel 
fut sans doute le crime que la vanité blessée du Chancelier autrichien ne pouvait 
pardonner.’’ 


Caddu, Pierre. ‘‘Atala et le Voyage aux Amériques de Chateau- 
briand ont-ils vu le jour dans les Voyages du capitaine Cook?’’ 
FL, Mar. 15, p. 5. 

Maintains that Chateaubriand ’s novel and the account of his trip to America 

were modeled on the Voyages du capitaine Cook, published in Paris in 1785. 


Durry, M.-J., et al. Bulletin, Société Chateaubriand. 1957. 

Contains fifteen articles on Chateaubriand: M.-J. Durry, ‘‘Quatre billets 
inédits de Chateaubriand’’; Comtesse d’Andlau, ‘‘Chelicothe ou Chateaubriand 
n’a pas menti’’; Comtesse d’Andlau, ‘‘Du Nouveau sur Les Martyrs’’; Mme. 
Bonnelous, ‘‘ Les Résidences parisiennes de Chateaubriand’’; M. Chalvet, ‘‘ Une 
Lettre de Chateaubriand & Joubert, & propos de Mme de Beaumont (28 mars 
1801)’’; G. Collas, ‘‘Bilan des vingt-cing années d’activité de la Société’’; 
G. Collas, ‘‘Précisions en partie inédites sur la mise en liberté de la mére, 
de la femme et des soeurs de Chateaubriand (d’aprés le registre de la Com- 
mission Philanthropicue de Rennes)’’; G. Collas, ‘‘Un Domicile parisien de 
Lucile: 146, rue N.-D. des Champs’’; J.-M. Gautier, ‘‘I. Chateaubriand 
ambassadeur et la presse romaine’’ (See PQ, xxxvm, 177); J.-M. 
Gautier, ‘‘II. Lettres inédites de Chateaubriand en Italie’’; R. Lebégue, 
‘*Renan et Chateaubriand, jugement et influence’’; H. Le Savoureux, ‘‘ Une 
Lettre de Chateaubriand & un admirateur inconnu, Léon Barbey d’Aurevilly’’; 
F. Letessier, ‘‘Chateaubriand et ses cousins Ravenel de Boisteilleul’’; Y. 
Lévy, ‘‘L’Errata du Génie du Christianisme’’; 8S. Patinot, ‘‘Une Lettre 
inédite de Chateaubriand au comte de Corbiére’’; J. Thoraval, ‘‘ Chateaubriand 
paysagiste d’aprés ses variantes.’’ 
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Fleury, (le comte). ‘‘Deux Amours de Chateaubriand.’’ PF, Nov., 
pp. 28-35. 

An account of Chateaubriand’s love for Nathalie de Noailles and Cordélia 
de Castellane. The article shows the complex nature of the writer, who was 
neither a Byron nor a Don Juan, but ‘‘un passionné presque uniquement 
cérébral.’’ Critics have often pointed out Chateaubriand’s egoism in his 
love affairs; it seems that the question to be asked is rather why ‘‘tant de 
femmes se sont précipitées vers lui.’’ 


Francia, Ennio. Chateaubriand. Brescia: Morcelliana. 

Chateaubriand lived in an era of moral and political transformations and 
was one of the most significant and discussed figures. Mr. Francia traces the 
complex psychological personality of the writer through a direct reading of 
his works and the abundant scholarship on the subject. The moral and 
intellectual biography of Chateaubriand is narrated in relation to contemporary 
events which throw light on the character of the writer. Although some 
reservation is made concerning his romantic inspiration, it is nevertheless 
clear that his passionate revaluation of Christianity had a great bearing in 
breaking up the atmosphere of religious indifference inherited from the 18th 
century. 


Gautier, J.-M. ‘‘L’Expression des couleurs dans les Mémoires 
d’Outre-Tombe.’’ Le Francais moderne, xxvi, 208-210. 
Brief discussion on Chateaubriand’s vocabulary for expressing colors. Con- 
cludes: ‘‘Les Mémovres nous apparaissent ainsi comme une fresque oi |’action 
se déroule sur un fond haut en couleur.’’ 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Chateaubriand savait rire.’’ FL, May 18, 
1957, pp. 1, 7. 

Although one thinks of Chateaubriand as a solemn figure (which actually 
was the picture he wanted to give of himself), Mr. Guillemin reveals here 
certain less serious aspects in the personality of the writer which change to 
some extent the traditional image of him: his Mémoires d’Outre-Tombe 
‘*regorgent d’histoires dréles et aussi d’humour noir.’’ 


Léon-Berard, Marguerite. ‘‘Au Manoir de 1’Occitanienne: Cha- 
teaubriand et Léotine de Villeneuve.’’ RDM, Feb. 1, pp. 450- 
463. 


Redman, Harry, Jr. ‘‘Chateaubriand’s Vie de Rancé a ‘Roman a 
clé?’’ MUR, tm, 185-190. 

Although in the Vie de Rancé there is nothing to indicate possible connections 
between the contemporaries of Rancé and Chateaubriand’s own acquaintances, 
many names in the book recall persons and places the author himself had 
known. The idea that these resemblances may not be purely coincidental was 
advanced by Madame Durry in her Vieillesse de Chateaubriand (Paris, 1933) 
and later in an article for the Livre du centenaire (Paris, 1949), and more 
recently in her section on Chateaubriand in Les Ecrivains oélébres edited by 
Raymond Queneau (Paris, 1951-1953). Her view has been endorsed by Fernand 
Letessier in his critical edition of Vie de Rancé (Paris, 1955). This article 
presents a full discussion of the problem, concluding that Madame Durry’s view 
rests upon tenuous evidence and that extreme care should be taken not to over- 
work it. 


Schéltke-Schroer. See ‘‘General.’’ 
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Cordié, Carlos. Romanticismo e classicismo nell’opera di Victor 
Chauvet. Florence: D’Anna. 


COLET 


Coppola, Nunzio. ‘‘La Bella Louise Colet in Italia.’’ NA, cpLxx1 
(1957), 173-196. 

Louise Colet had friendly relations with eminent figures of the Italian 
Risorgimento, and her trips to Italy always aroused curiosity and interest. 
But Italian critics, echoing the French criticism of Colet, never treated her 
sympathetically or fairly. This article attempts to explain the reasons for 
the attitude of critics toward Colet and to throw more light on her relations 
with Italy. Mr. Coppola’s treatment is highly sympathetic toward the ‘‘ déesse 
romantique’’ and his indignation against her critics rather pungent. He 
presents a Colet who is (strangely!) a victim of injustice and jealousy both 
in France and Italy. 


Coppola, Nunzio. ‘‘Sazan Horner, Louise Colet e Carlo Poerio.’’ 
NA, cpLxxm, 333-354. 
Part of the article deals with relations and correspondence between Colet and 
Poerio. Some unpublished letters are included. 


CONSTANT 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Benjamin Constant et 18 Brumaire.’’ La Nef, 
June, pp. 45-50. 

This article is taken from the last chapter of Guillemin’s Benjamin Constant 
muscadin, now being published by Gallimard and dealing in a detailed manner 
with Constant’s debut in French politics (see PQ, xxxvil, 178). Mr. Guillemin 
discusses here the activities of Constant during the period preceding and 
following the 18th Brumaire and shows the changing face of the writer, his 
calculated palinodes, aimed at protecting his own and Mme. de Staél’s 
speculations. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Benjamin Constant sous la Révolution.’’ PF, 
Dee. 1957, pp. 24-28. 


A prejudiced account of Constant’s activities during 1797, attempting to 
show his duplicity and moral cynicism. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Douze Lettres autographes de Benjamin Con- 
stant.’’ Table ronde, July-Aug. 1957, pp. 7-28. 


Guillemin, Henri. [Part I] ‘‘Encore du nouveau sur Benjamin 
Constant: Adolphe au naturel...’’ FL, Oct. 12, 1957, pp. 5, 
9; [Part II] ‘‘Constant, tel qu’en lui-méme.’’ Oct. 19, 1957, p. 7. 


Guillemin, Henri. ‘‘Les Secrets d’Adolphe.’’ RdP, July, pp. 62-82. 

Mr. Guillemin’s views on Benjamin Constant in the series of articles listed 
above are at sharp variance with the traditional image of the author of 
Adolphe persistently given by critics. The legend of Constant as the personi- 
fication of veracity, the martyr of pity, sincerity, devotion, sympathy, etc., 
stemming from a superficial reading of his Adolphe, is for Guillemin a great 
literary misconception. The Journal intime, Cécile, Amélie et Germaine, the 
Lettres @ Anna Lindsay show, in the opinion of our critic, a different and 
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less captivating Benjamin Constant, i.e., a man whose actions were exclusively 
motivated by a disguised selfish interest. 


Levaillant, Maurice. Les Amours de Benjamin Constant: Les orages 
de l’incertitude. Paris: Hachette. 


Mistler, Jean, ed. Adolphe. Le Cahier rouge. Paris: Hachette, 1957. 


Pihan, Yves. ‘‘Benjamin Constant compose Adolphe.’’ MdF, 
ccocxxxIv, 489-502. 


Roulin, Alfred, ed. Oeuvres. Ecrits autobiographiques. Littérature. 
Discours. Discours parlementaires. Sur la religion. Paris: 
Gallimard, 1957. 


Thiébaut, Marcel. ‘‘Benjamin Constant ou les orages de 1’incerti- 
tude.’’ RdP, Aug., pp. 138-151. 

Article occasioned by Maurice Levaillant’s publication of Les Amours de 
Benjamin Constant (see above). In the debate between Levaillant and Guille- 
min concerning the character and personality of Constant, Mr. Thiébaut seems 
to take a middle-of-the-road attitude reconciling the opposite views of the 
two critics, one portraying Constant as an angel, the other as a monster. 


COURIER 


Halda, Bernard. ‘‘Les Malheurs de Paul-Louis Courier.’’ PF, 
Mar., pp. 15-20. 
Interesting biographical article giving a complete account of the adventures, 
dislikes, and misfortunes of the pamphleteer, through which one can clearly 
see the character of the man. 


COUSIN 


Bartlett, Irving H. ‘‘Bushnell, Cousin and Comprehensive Christi- 
anity.’’ The Journal of Religion, xxxvu (1957), 99-104. 


DELACROIX 


Milly, Pierre. ‘‘Eugéne Delacroix ou le génie dans la convention.’’ 
PF, Nov., pp. 17-20. 


DELECRUZE 


Baschet. See ‘‘Récamier.’’ 


DUMAS 


Bertaut, Jules. ‘‘Un Grand Amour d’Alexandre Dumas, ou pour- 
quoi le Capitaine Waldor n’avait pas droit aux permissions.’’ 
FL, Sept. 21, 1957, p. 5. 

An account of Dumas’ short-lived passion for Mélanie Waldor, which is 
reflected in Henri III and Antony. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Alexandre Dumas elassique.’’ BBB, No. 3 
(1957). 


Deals with recent editions of Dumas’ works and studies on. the writer. 
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Dagens, Jean, and Claude Pichois. ‘‘Baudelaire, A. Dumas et le 
hasehisch.’’ MdF, cccxxx1 (1957), 357-364. 

Relations between Dumas pére and Baudelaire, and possible indebtedness of 
the latter to Dumas. A brief comparison between certain passages of Monte- 
Cristo and the poem ‘‘La Vie antérieure,’’ concluding that ‘‘ Dumas et Baude- 
laire ont conféré & leurs descriptions une tonalité de haschisch,’’ but that ‘‘le 
premier s’arréte 14 ot le second prend son essor.’’ 


Hastier, Louis. ‘‘Le Procés de La Dame de Monsoreau.’’ RDM, 
Aug. 15, 1957, pp. 689-703. 

An account of a lawsuit brought against Dumas for having undermined, in 
his La Dame de Monsoreau, the reputation of one of the ancestors of the 
d’Espinay-Saint-Luc family. The trial was a victory for Dumas; but more 
significant is the fact that in the course of the debate some ideas were set 
down concerning how far a writer may depart from historical fact in his 
fiction. 


Josserand, Pierre, ed. Mes Mémoires. Tome II. Paris: Gallimard, 
1957. 

Plummer, R. W. ‘‘Alexandre Dumas pére: A Bibliography of 
English Translations.’’ The Dumasian, Nos. 4, 5, 6 (1957). 


FOURIER 


Poulat, Emile. Les Cahiers manuscrits de Fourier: Etude historique 
et inventaire raisonné. With an Introduction by Henri Des- 
roche. [‘‘Fouriérisme écrit et fouriérisme pratique, notes sur 
les études fouriéristes contemporaines.’’] Paris: Les Editions 
de Minuit, 1957. 


GAUTIER 


Lavergne, Henriette. ‘‘Théophile Gautier, critique d’art.’’ Etudes 
d’art, No. 13, 1957-58. 


Richardson, Joanna. ‘‘Théophile Gautier: Unpublished and Un- 
recorded Writing.’’ MUR, um, 215-216. 

Points out that the Histoire des oewres de Théophile Gautier published in 
1887 by Vicomte de Lovenjoul does not exhaust the list of Gautier’s work and 
that certain articles and periodicals seem to have escaped the notice of Loven- 
joul. Gives useful indications concerning unrecorded items. 


Van der Tuin, H. ‘‘Les Voyages de Théophile Gautier en Belgique 
et en Hollande.’’ RLC, xxx (1957), 491-512. 

Most of the article is devoted to the ‘‘ voyage de 1836.’’ Gautier seems to 
have attached little importance to this first trip for his literary career. Mr. 
van der Tuin maintains, on the contrary, that ‘‘du point de vue littéraire et 
artistique, Gautier a tiré un plus grand profit du tour de 1836 qu’il ne 1’a cru 
lui-méme.’’ 


GUIZOT 


Finet, Antoine. Frangois Guizot et l’engagement du chrétien dans 
la cité. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1957. 
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Mastelloni, Salvo. La Politica estera di Guizot. Florence: La 
Nuova Italia, 1957. 


HUGO 


André-Maurois, Simone. ‘‘Les Malheurs de Julie.’’ RdP, Sept., 
1957, pp. 73-90; Oct., 1957, pp. 58-78. 

In these penetrating and well-documented articles Mrs. Simone André-Maurois 

presents the story of Adéle’s sister, whose relations with the poet throw much 
light on his family circle and his moral character. 


Barineau, Elizabeth. ‘‘Les Feuilles d’automne et les Mémoires de 
Lord Byron.’’ MP, tv, 217-238. 

Detailed and well-documented study of the extent and nature of Byron’s 
influence on Hugo. While in Les Orientales the poetical influence of Byron 
is traceable, in Les Feuilles d’automne, Barineau maintains, ‘‘il s’agit, non 
pas de l’influence de l’oeuvre poétique de Byron, mais plutét de leffet 
passager de ses Mémoires’’ which resulted in certain Byronic attitudes taken 
by Hugo. 


Bonnerot, Jean. ‘‘Lettres de Madame Adéle Victor Hugo a Sainte- 
Beuve: Rapport de Henry Havard sur leur destruction en 
novembre 1855.’’ RSH, Oct.-Dec. 1957, pp. 353-392. 

The correspondence (334 letters) of Adéle with Sainte-Beuve aroused various 
literary controversies. The presentation of Havard’s report in all its details 
and the appended ‘‘piéces justificatives’’ throw a final light on the problem. 
The text of the report was prepared in June, 1914, and is indeed an interesting 
document. 


Boudout, Jean, ed. Quatre-vingt-treize. Paris: Garnier, 1957. 
Rev. by H. J. Hunt in FS, xu, 380. 


Cluzel, Etienne. ‘‘ Victor Hugo et la Comédie Frangaise en 1838.’’ 
BBB, No. 6 (1956), pp. 307-310. 


Cluzel, Etienne. ‘‘Victor Hugo et la publicité.’’ BBB, No. 1 
(1957), pp. 17-22. 


Franceschetti, Giancarlo. ‘‘Note sulla prosa del Journal postumo 
di Victor Hugo.’’ Aevum, xxx1 (1957), 113-146. 


Gaudon, Jean, ed. Choix de Poémes. Manchester: Univ. of Man- 


chester Press, 1957. 
Rev. by H. J. Hunt in FS, xu, 379-380. 


Glauser, Alfred Hugo et la poésie pure. See PQ, xxxvu, 181. 

Rev. by G. Brée in RR, xix, 150-151; by H. J. Hunt in FS, xu, 80-81; by 
J. E. de La Harpe in CL, x, 84-87; by M. Maurin in MLN, Lxxim, 387-390; 
by M. J. Premsela in Neophilologus, July, pp. 242-244; by J.-A. Bédé in FR, 
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Mr. Martineau reproduces here the original text published in 1817. Stendhal 
published a second edition of the work in 1826, with many additions and 
omissions. It is this second edition which was reprinted later. The present 
edition abounds in notes and contains a very useful index of names. 


Michel, Francois. Etudes stendhaliennes. Présentées par H. 
Martineau et Jean Fabre. Paris: Mercure de France, 1957. 
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The 450-page volume contains seventeen ‘‘ftudes stendhaliennes,’’ eleven 
**Notes stendhaliennes,’’ and nine ‘‘Comptes rendus,’’ collected under the 
direction of Martineau after the death of F. Michel (Dec., 1956). The volume 
is prefaced by Martineau, who points out the importance of these writings. 


Pare, Yves du. ‘‘Stendhal et le marquis de Custine.’’ Div, Apr.- 
June 1957, pp. 81-87. 


Saunders, F’. W. ‘‘Un Maitre d’anglais de Stendhal: Le Pére Jeki.’’ 
Div, Apr.-June 1957, pp. 95-118. 


TOCQUEVILLE 


Mayer, J.-P., and André Jardin, eds. Oeuvres complétes. Edition 
définitive. Tome V, 2. Voyages en Angleterre, Irlande, Suisse 
et Algérie Texte établi par J.-P. Mayer et A. Jardin. Avertis- 
sement par J.-P. Mayer. Paris: Gallimard. 


Mayer, J.-P., ed. Oeuvres complétes. Tome V. Voyage en Sicile et 
aux Etats Unis. Paris: Gallimard, 1957. 


VIGNY 


**Un Inédit d’Alfred de Vigny: ‘Le malheur d’étre trop beau’.’’ 
NL, Nov. 13, pp. 1-2. 
A text taken from the Mémoires inédits d’ Alfred de Vigny, important papers 
which are to be published by Gallimard. 


George, André. ‘‘Une Enigme résolue? Evariste Galois inspirateur 
de Vigny pour Chatterton.’’ NZ, Feb. 27, pp. 1 and 7. 

Maintains that Evariste Galois, a young genius whose unhappy life came to 
an end in 1832, offered Vigny the model for his Chatterton. This statement 
is based on a controversial passage of Vigny’s Jowrnal. See A. Viatte’s 
**Galois ou Galloix,’’ and A. George’s answer in NL, March 6, p. 4. 


Marshall, J. F. ‘‘Alfred de Vigny and Prince Maximilian of 
Bavaria.’’ RLC, xxxu, 236-240. 

In 1837, Prince Maximilian expressed a desire to correspond with the poet. 
The article contains the first reply of Vigny, in which, among other things, 
he expresses again the concepts contained in Stello. Their correpondence 
seems to have terminated with Vigny’s second letter. 


Paraf, Pierre. ‘‘ Augusta Holmés était-elle la fille de Vigny?’’ 
NL, Sept. 12, 1957, pp. 1, 2. 
Conjectures that Augusta Holmés mav have been Vigny’s daughter. This 
hypothesis is based on documents belonging to Madame H. Barbusse, daughter 
of Augusta Holmés and Catulle Mandés. 


Petroni, Liano. Poetica e poesia d’Alfred de Vigny. (Annali della 
Facolta di Lettere-Filosofia e di Magistero dell’Universita di 
Cagliari.) Cagliari: Universita di Cagliari, 1956. 

Rev. by A. Fongaro in RLC, xxx, 286-288; by F. Germain in RHL, ivin, 

295-296. 

A serious study which is almost exclusively concerned with the creative 
genius of the poet. Vigny’s poetry springs from an inner debate, a psychological 

instability of affective nature. Mr. Petroni starts with the emotion, in a 
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Crocean manner, to explain the creative powers and the thought of the poet. 
He studies the living progress of Vigny’s inner conflicts transfigured into 
poetic images. From this change of perspective the traditional figure of the 
poet emerges significantly revised. 


VILLEMAIN 


Redman, Harry Jr. ‘‘ Villemain on Milton: A Document in Romantic 
Criticism.’’ CL, x, 241-245. 

Discusses Villemain’s critical judgment of Paradise Lost in his ‘‘ Essai 
historique sur Milton.’’ Compares Villemain’s views with tenets set forth by 
Hugo in his ‘‘Préface de Cromwell’’ and suggests the possibility of the in- 
fluence of Villemain on Hugo, since the former’s ‘‘Essai’’ was written six 
years earlier. 


GERMAN 
(By Rosert L. Kaun, University of Washington) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bibliographie der versteckten Bibliographien aus deutschsprachigen 
Biichern und Zeitschriften der Jahre 1930-53. Bearbeitet von 
der Deutschen Biicherei. Leipzig: VEB Verlag f. Buch- und 
Bibliothekswesen, 1956. Continued under the name Biblio- 
graphie der deutschen Bibliographien 1954, 1957. 

Valuable reference work of hidden and widely dispersed bibliographies. 


Cunz, Dieter, et al. ‘‘Bibliography Americana Germanica, 1957.’’ 
AGR, xxiv, 33-40. 


Lists research in progress and unpublished theses. 


Eppelsheimer, Hanns W., ed. Bibliographie der deutschen Litera- 
turwissenschaft. Bd. 2: 1954-1956. Bearbeitet von Clemens 


K6ttelwesch. Frankfurt a. M.: Klostermann. 
Rev. by J. Frey in JEGP, tv, 568-569. 
Important reference work continuing Vol. I (1957). See PQ, xxxvu, 202. 


Frey, John R. ‘‘ Anglo-German Literary Bibliography for 1957.’’ 
JEGP, tvu, 526-529. 


Covers literary studies; should be consulted with Cunz (see above). 


Julius, Werner. ‘‘Bibliographie deutschsprachiger Hochschul- 
schriften zur deutschen Literatur von der Aufklarung bis zur 
biirgerlichen Revolution 1848-49, die in den Jahren 1945 bis 
1953 erschienen sind.’’ WB, m (1957), 134-183. 


An additional reference guide which lists many forgotten studies dealing with 
the Romantic period. 


Moénnig, Richard. Deutschland und die Deutschen im englisch- 
sprachigen Schrifttum 1948-1955. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & 
Ruprecht, 1957. 


Covers books and brochures only. 
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Poster, Hermann D., et al. ‘‘German Literature of the Nineteenth 
Century, 1830-1880. A Current Bibliography.’’ GR, xxxm, 
83-117. 

A critical bibliography that should be consulted for ‘‘questionable’’ 

Romantics. 


Springer, Otto, et al. Section ‘‘Germanie Uanguages and Litera- 
tures.’’ Pp. 287-344 in ‘‘1957 Annual Bibliography.’’ PMLA, 
Lxxi, No. 2, 45-364. 


Topsfield, L. T. The Year’s Work in Modern Language Studies, 
Vol. 18. London: Cambridge Univ. Press, 1957. 


2, GENERAL 


Alewya, Richard, Hans-Egon Hass, Clemens Heselhaus, eds. Gestalt- 
probleme der Dichtung. Giinther Miiller zu seinem 65. Geburt- 
stag am 15. Dez. 1955. Bonn: Bouvier, 1956. 

Rev. by Cl. David, EG, xm, 179-181; by L. Forster, GLL, n.s. xu, No. 1 
(Oct.), pp. 75-76. 

A real Festschrift including inter alia: H.-E. Hass, ‘‘ Werther-Studie’’ 
(pp. 83 ff.) ; K. May, ‘‘Drei Goethesche Gedichte interpretiert’’ [Sesenheim 
period] (pp. 127 ff.) ; R. Alewyn, ‘‘Brentanos ‘Geschichte vom braven Kasperl 
und dem schénen Annerl’’’ (pp. 143 ff.); E. Staiger, ‘‘Clemens Brentano: 
‘Die Abendwinde wehen’ ’’ (pp. 181 ff.); B. von Wiese, ‘‘ ‘Peter Schlemihls 
wundersame Geschichte’: Eine Studie zum Gestaltungsproblem der Miarchenno- 
velle’’ [Chamisso] (pp. 193 ff.); F. Martini, ‘‘Drama und Roman im 19. 
Jahrhundert’’ (pp. 207 ff.); H. Schmitz, ‘‘Der Gestaltbegriff in Hegels 
‘Phiinomenologie des Geistes’ und seine geistesgeschichtliche Bedeutung’’ (pp. 
315 ff.). 


Bachem, Rolf. Dichtung als verborgene Theologie. Ein dichtungs- 
theoretischer Topos vom Barock bis zur Goethezeit und seine 
Vorbilder. (Abhandlungen zur Philosophie, Psychologie und 
Pidagogik, Bd. 5.) Bonn: Bouvier, 1956. 

The development of the religious concept of art from myth to symbol is 
traced via Goethe, the first Romantic ‘‘School,’’ Solger, and Stifter. 


Bauer, Roger. ‘‘Franz Schubert et la littérature de son temps.’’ 
EG, xi, 123-134. 


A discussion of Schubert’s eclectic reading in the literature of the period. 


Brinkmann, Richard. Wirklichkeit wnd Illusion. See PQ, xxxvu, 
203. 
Rev. art. by F. Koch, ZDP, txxvu, 407-422; by J.-J. Anstett, ZG, xm, 
178-179; W. D. Williams, MLR, Lit, 283-284; by W. H. McClain, MLN, txxim, 
471-474; by F. W. Kaufmann, JEGP, tv, 600-603. 


Briiggemann, Werner. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General’’ (3 
entries). 


Closs, August M. Medusa’s Mirror: Studies in German Literature. 
London : Cresset Press, 1957. 
Rev. by S. Atkins, GQ, xxxI, 245-246; by J. Bithell, GLL, n.s. x1, No. 3 
(April), pp. 233-234; by E. H. Zeydel, Monat, L, 137-139. 
Contains some previously published essays of sensitive analysis and inter- 
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pretation. Inter alia: ‘‘Goethe and Kierkegaard’’ (pp. 96 ff.); ‘‘ Friedrich 
Hélderlin’’ (pp. 113 ff.) ; ‘‘ Novalis: ‘Hymns to the Night’ ’’ (pp. 134 ff.) ; 
‘‘Nihilism and Modern German Drama: Grabbe and Biichner’’ (pp. 147 ff.). 


Faber du Faur, Curt von, Konstantin Reichardt, and Heinz Bluhm, 
eds. Wachter und Hiiter. Festschrift fiir Hermann J. Weigand 
zum 17. November 1957. New Haven: Dept. of Germanic 
Languages, Yale Univ., 1957. 

Rev. by L. Forster, GLL, n.s. xu, No. 1 (Oct.), 75-76; W. D. Williams, MLR, 
Lin, 606-607. 

A distinguished collection of essays by American Germanists including: V. 
Lange, ‘‘The Language of the Poet Goethe: 1772-74’’ [his recognition of the 
inadequacy of language] (pp. 67 ff.); H. Jantz, ‘‘The Symbolic Prototypes 
of Faust the Ruler’’ [Plutarch’s Timoleon, Aemilius Paulus, and Julius 
Caesar] (pp. 77 ff.); R. L. Beare, ‘‘Goethe: Poet or Symbol?’’ [critique of 
T. S. Eliot’s Hamburg Goethe-lecture] (pp. 92 ff.) ; 8. Atkins, ‘‘The Evalua- 
tion of Heine’s Neue Gedichte’’ [contradictory views of recent critics call for a 
new objectivity] (pp. 99 ff.). 


Fechter, Paul. Das europdische Drama: Geist und Kultur im 
Spiegel des Theaters. Vol. 1: Vom Barock zum Naturalismus. 
Mannheim: Bibliographisches Institut, 1956. 

Rev. by Cl. David, EG, xm, 177-178. 
A popularising ‘‘German’’ treatment which does not live up to the promise 
expressed in the title. 


Fricke, Gerhard. Studien und Interpretationen: Ausgewdhlte 
Schriften zur deutschen Dichtung. Frankfurt a. M.: Menck, 
1956. 

A collection of previously published studies, all of them excellent but con- 
tributing to the anarchy and diffusion reigning in the field of nineteenth- 
century German scholarship. Inter alia: ‘‘Schiller. Rede zum 150. Todestag 
des Dichters’’ (pp. 81 ff.) ; Schiller und die geschichtliche Welt’’ (pp. 95 ff.) ; 
‘*Goethes Strassburger Wandlung’’ (pp. 119 ff.); ‘‘Goethe und Werther’’ 
(pp. 141 ff.) ; ‘‘ Das Bild des Menschen bei Goethe’’ (pp. 168 ff.) ; ‘‘ Wacken- 
roders Religion der Kunst’’ (pp. 186 ff.) ; Kleists ‘Michael Kohlhaas’ ’’ (pp. 
214 ff.) ; ‘‘Wesen und Wandel des Tragischen bei Grillparzer’’ (pp. 264 ff.). 


Hamburger, Michael. Reason and Energy: Studies in German 
Itterature. London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1957. 

A collection of previously published though revised essays, stimulating 
because of its basically negative approach towards Romanticism. Inter alia: 
‘*Hélderlin’’ (pp. 11 ff.); ‘‘Novalis’’ (pp. 71 ff.); ‘‘ Heinrich von Kleist’’ 
(pp. 107 ff.) ; ‘‘Heinrich Heine’’ (pp. 147 ff.). 


Henel, Heinrich. ‘‘Erlebnisdichtung und Symbolismus.’’ DVLG, 
xxx, 71-98. 
A superb study of poetic evolution: The ich-experience of nature is 
Romantic; the symbolic view of ‘‘objects’’ in nature took its place. 


Hirschenauer, Ruprecht, and Albrecht Weber, eds. Wege zum 
Gedicht. Mit einer Einfiihrung von Edgar Hederer. Miinchen 
and Ziirich: Schnell & Steiner, 1956. 

A further collection of interpretations by experts, though with the emphasis 
on the more recent past. The Romantic period: GOETHE: G. Storz, ‘‘ Mailied,’’ 
‘*Ganymed,’’ ‘‘Ein Gleiches,’’ ‘‘ Auf dem See’’; M. Scherer, ‘‘ Harzreise im 
Winter’’; A. Weber, ‘‘Grenzen der Menschheit’’; W. Grenzmann, ‘‘ Das 
Géttliche’’; R. Guardini, ‘‘Auf den Augen wandeln wir’’; P. Stécklein, 
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‘*Suleika spricht,’’ ‘‘ Allgegenwiirtige.’’ SCHILLER: F.-W. Wentzlaff-Egge- 
bert, ‘‘Das Gliick’’; H. Glaser, ‘‘Ninie.’’ HOLDERLIN: L. Voit, ‘‘ Der 
gefesselte Strom’’; A. Weber, ‘‘Heimkunft’’; J. Lehmann, ‘‘Wie wenn am 
Feiertage.’’ NOVALIS: M. Kommerell, ‘‘Hymnen an die Nacht.’’ BREN- 
TANO: C. Hohoff and A. de Haas, “Friihlingsschrei eines Knechtes aus der 
Tiefe.’’ EICHENDORFF: O. Bohusch, ‘‘Der alte Garten.’’ RUCKERT: F. 
Leiner, ‘‘Ghasel 6 [Wohl endet Tod . .. ].’’ DROSTE-HULSHOFF: M. 
Fischer, ‘‘Am Turme,’’ ‘‘Das Spiegelbild.’?” LENAU: H. Farber, ‘‘Schil- 
flieder (4 und 5),’’ ‘‘Winternacht,’’ ‘‘Bitte.’”?’ MORIKE: W. Grenzmann, 
‘*Gesang zu zweien in der Nacht’’; H. Kunisch, ‘‘ Peregrina.’’ 


Immerwahr, Raymond. ‘‘Structural Symmetry in the Episodic 
Narratives of Don Quijote, Part One.’’ CL, x, 121-135. 


An excellent essay applying German Romanticism’s criteria to the Spanish 
novel. 


Kayser, Wolfgang. Das Groteske: Seine Gestaltung in Malerei und 


Dichtung. Oldenburg and Hamburg: Stalling, 1957. 
Rev. by C. von Faber du Faur, GR, xxx, 233-235. 


Killy, Walter. Wandlungen des lyrischen Bildes. (Kleine Vanden- 
hoeck-Reihe, 22/23.) Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1956. 
Four of the five chapters deal with the evolution of the poetic image in 
the Romantic era: Goethe (pp. 10 ff.), Hélderlin (pp. 30 ff.), Brentano (pp. 
53 ff.), Heine (and Geibel) (pp. 73 ff.). 


Korff, Hermann A. Geist der Goethezeit: Registerband fiir alle vier 
Bande. Leipzig: Kohler & Amelung, 1957. 
Concludes the monumental ‘‘ geistesgeschichtliche’’ work. 
Leibbrand, Werner. Die spekulative Medizin der Romantik. Ham- 
burg: Claassen, 1956. 


Liedke, Herbert R. ‘‘The German Romanticists and Karl Ludwig 
von Haller’s Doctrines of European Restoration.’’ JEGP, tvu, 
371-393. 

A thorough discussion of the Romantics’ drift towards ultra-conservatism 

after 1815. 


Lockemann, Fritz. Gestalt und Wandlungen der deutschen Novelle: 
Geschichte einer literarischen Gattung im neunzehnten und 
zwanzigsten Jahrhundert. Miinchen: Max Hueber, 1957. 

Inductive analyses of the short-story work of Goethe, Tieck, Kleist, E. T. A. 

Hoffmann, Brentano, Arnim, Chamisso, Eichendorff, Grillparzer, Droste-Hiils- 

hoff, Mérike, and Stifter. The emphasis is on structure; chaos and order are 

the referents. 


Maier, Rudolf N. Das Gedicht: Uber die Natur des Dichterischen 
und der dichterischen Formen. Betrachtungen fiir Lehrende 
und Lernende. Diisseldorf: Schwann, 1956. 

A course in appreciation including interpretations, among others, of Goethe’s 
‘“Mailied’’ (pp. 151 ff.,), Schiller’s ‘‘Sehnsucht’’ (pp. 106 ff.), Eichendorff’s 
‘*Mondnacht’’ (pp. 102 ff.) and ‘‘Sehnsucht’’ (pp. 154 ff.), and Mérike’s 
‘‘TIm Friihling’’ (pp. 158 ff.). 


Markwardt, Bruno. Geschichte der deutschen Poetik. Band II: 
Aufklirung, Rokoko, Sturm und Drang (1956). Band III: 
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Klassik und Romantik (1958). (Grundriss der Germanischen 
Philologie, Bd. 13/II and III.) Berlin: de Gruyter. 

Vol. II rev. by M. Wehrli, ZDA, Lxxxvu (1957), 75-80 (‘‘ Anzeiger’’); by 
D. W. Schumann, JEGP, tvti, 582-587. 

The continuations (Vol. I appeared in 1947) of an almost too thorough 
‘* geisteswissenschaftliche’’ work, anachronistic in these days of neo-critical 
abandonment, and failing to take into consideration the recent writings on 
literature. Nevertheless, these volumes are an achievement of sound scholar- 
ship and information. 


May, Kurt. Form und Bedeutung: Interpretationen deutscher 
Dichtung des 18. und 19. Jahrhunderts. Stuttgart: Klett, 1957. 
Rev. by A. Gillies, MLR, Lim, 631-632; by C. E. Schweitzer, Monat, L, 327-329. 
Fifteen essays, of which all but one have appeared before. A careful balance 
between structural and philosophical treatment is reached. Six of the studies 
deal with Goethe works (‘‘Drei Goethesche Gedichte’’ [‘‘Kleine Blumen, 
kleine Blatter”, “Willkomm und Abschied”, “Mailied”, previously published 
in the Giinther Miiller Festschrift (see above: Alewyn)], Iphigenie, Die 
Natiirliche Tochter, Wahlverwandtschaften, Novelle, Faust II; pp. 50 ff.); 
one with Schiller’s Wallenstein (pp. 178 ff.), two with Kleist’s Penthesilea 
and Hermannschlacht respectively (pp. 243 ff.), and one with Novalis’ Ofter- 
dingen (pp. 161 ff.). 


Peacock, Ronald. The Art of Drama. See PQ, xxxvn, 205. 
Rev. by M. B. Peppard, Monat, L, 378-379. 


Raab, Harald. ‘‘Deutsch-Russische Literaturbeziehungen von der 
Aufklarung bis zur Romantik.’’ NDL, v, H. 1 (1957), 91-104. 


Rehm, Walter. Begegnungen und Probleme: Studien zur deutschen 
Literaturgeschichte. Bern: Francke, 1957. 

Rev. by R. H. Thomas, MLR, ui, 613. 

A collection of eight previously published essays by the well-known scholar 
who has a penchant for the dionysian, including ‘‘Goethe und Johan Peter 
Hebel’’ (pp. 7 ff.), ‘Brentano und Hélderlin’’ (pp. 40 ff.), ‘‘Tiefe und 
Abgrund bei Hélderlin’’ (pp. 89 ff.), ‘‘[Jean Paul’s] Roquairol. Eine 
Studie zur Geschichte des Bésen’’ (pp. 155 ff.), and ‘‘Stifters Erzihlung 
‘Der Waldgiinger’ als Dichtung der Reue’’ (pp. 317 ff.). 


Reichart, Walter A. Washington Irving and Germany. See PQ, 
xxxvul, 205. 

Rev. by W. W. Pusey ITI, GR, xxx11, 237-239; by H. Papajewski, GRM, n.f. 

vill, 315-316; by C. Wegelin, CL, x, 268-269; by F. G. Ryder, GQ, xxx, 250. 


Rose, William. ‘‘ Interpretations of the Lyric.’’ GIL, n.s. x1, No. 4 
(July), pp. 346-351. 


A critical discussion of the recent rash of neo-critical interpretations. 


Rosteutscher, Joachim. Das dsthetische Idol.... See PQ, xxxvu, 
205. 
Rev. by H. Hatfield, GR, xxxm, 54-55; E. L. Stahl, MLR, ti, 128-129. 


Rychner, Max. Arachne. Aufsitze zur Ltteratur. Zirich: 
Manesse, 1957. 
A collection of essays containing, among other things, a sensitive discussion 
of Romantic theory in ‘‘Vom deutschen Roman’’ (pp. 31 ff.), an appraisal 
of Goethe’s first Weimar period (“Biirden des jungen Goethe,” pp. 54 ff.), 
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impressions of ‘‘Sturm und Drang’’ (pp. 74 ff.), and an apergu of Jean Paul 
(‘‘Der unzeitgemisse Jean Paul,’’ pp. 83 ff.). 


Trautmann, René. Die Stadt in der deutschen Erzahlkunst des 19. 
Jahrhunderts. Winterthur: Keller, 1957. 


Wiese, Benno von, ed. Das deutsche Drama. Vom Barock bis zur 
Gegenwart. Interpretationen. Vol. I: Vom Barock bis zur 
Klassisch-Romantischen Zeit. Vol. Il: Vom Realismus bis zur 
Gegenwart. Diisseldorf: Bagel. 

The indefatigable editor of interpretations has here gathered together 
individual studies of German dramas by a galaxy of distinguished authors. The 
contributions to the Romantic era are, on the whole, eminently acceptable. 
Yet the danger of such collections, while easily understood and sympathized 
with (particularly in the case of modern literature), is clear to all who have 
passed through a similar training-period of neo-critical orientation. Literature 
soon consists of a shelf full of works that stand side by side without relation, 
each of which, to make matters worse, is extolled—unconsciously, to be sure— 
at the expense of the other and proclaimed as the new Bible. What is 
desired at last is a history combining the insights gained through devotion to 
the individual work combined with those perhaps over-developed in the scholar- 
ship of ‘‘Geistesgeschichte.’’ A case in point is Haym’s Romantische Schule; 
despite its many faults, prejudices, and even errors, it still is the historical 
guide to Romanticism. Interpretations, excellent though they are and eager 
even to look back and forward, cannot take the place of the connected view. 
Histories of genres, too, are only part of the answer. All of these works 
must be considered as laying the ground for the future. 

The contents relevant to the Romantic period are: Vol I: GOETHE: P. 
Béckmann, Egmont (pp. 147 ff.); A. Henkel, Iphigenie auf Tauris (pp. 169 
ff.) ; E. M. Wilkinson, Torquato Tasso (pp. 193 ff.) ; H.-E. Hass, Die natiirliche 
Tochter (pp. 215 ff.). SCHILLER: W. Binder, Kabale und Liebe (pp. 248 
ff.); B. von Wiese, Wallenstein (pp. 269 ff.) ; A. Beck, Maria Stuart (pp. 305 
ff.); G. Storz, Die Jungfrau von Orleans (pp. 322 ff.). KLEIST: H. J. 
Schrimpf, Der zerbrochne Krug (pp. 339 ff.); G. Fricke, Penthesilea (pp. 363 
ff.) ; W. Miiller-Seidel, Prinz Friedrich von Homburg (pp. 385 ff.). GRILL- 
PARZER: W. Naumann, Kénig Ottokars Glick wnd Ende (pp. 405 ff.); G. 
Baumann, Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg (pp. 422 ff.) ; E. Hock, Libussa (pp. 
451 ff.). Vol. If: RAIMUND: H. Politzer, Der Alpenkénig wnd der Men- 
schenfeind (pp. 9 ff.). NESTROY: F. H. Mautner, Der Talismann (pp. 23 
ff.). GRABBE: F. Martini, Napoleon oder die hundert Tage (pp. 43 ff.). 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ARNIM, ACHIM VON 


Hoermann, Roland. ‘‘The Romantic Golden Age in Arnim’s Writ- 
ings.’’ Monat, L, 21-29. 
Arnim’s hope for a renaissance of imaginative art in Germany is closely 
investigated. 


Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


ARNIM, BETTINA VON 


Vordtriede, Werner. ‘‘Ein unveréffentlichter Bettina-Brief.’’ 
Monat, L, 243-245. 
A letter of 1837 too late for inclusion in the Ewph essay mentioned in PQ, 
xxxvil, 207. 
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Helps, Arthur, and Elizabeth Jane Howard. Bettina: A Portrait. 
New York: Reynal, 1957. 
A popularizing English biography. 


BRENTANO 
Alewyn. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Hirschenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Killy. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Rehm. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Rychner, C. Der alte Brentano: Eine Interpretation der ‘‘ Blatter 
aus dem Tagebuch der Ahnfrau.’’ Winterthur: Keller, 1956. 


CHAMISSO 
Alewyn. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


DROSTE 
Hirsehenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Lavater-Sloman, Mary. Einsamkeit. Das Leben der Annette von 


Droste-Hiilshoff. Ziirich and Stuttgart: Artemis, 1957. 
The second edition of a sound and well-known biography. 


Schlegelmilch, Wolfgang. ‘‘Entsagung: Zu einem spaten Gedicht 
der Droste.’’ GILL, n.s. x1, No. 2 (Jan.), 112-116. 
An interpretation of ‘‘Der Dichter II.’’ 


EICHENDORFF 
Hirschenauer. ‘‘See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Maier. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Seidlin, Oskar, et al. ‘‘In Memory of Joseph Freiherr von Eichen- 
dorff (1788-1857).’’ JEGP, tv (1957), 511-569. 

Contents: Oskar Seidlin, ‘‘ Eichendorffs sehnsucht,’’ (pp. 511-527) ; Helmut 
Rehder, ‘‘ Urspriinge dichterischer Emblematik in Eichendorffs Prosawerken,’’ 
(pp. 528-541) ; Egon Schwarz, ‘‘ Bemerkungen zu Eichendorffs Erzihltechnik,’’ 
(pp. 542-549); Detlev W. Schumann, ‘‘Some Scenic Motifs in Eichendorff’s 
Ahnung wnd Gegenwart,’’ (pp. 550-569). 


Spitzer, Leo. ‘‘Zu einer Landschaft Eichendorffs.’’ Euph, un, 
142-152. 
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Additions to R. Alewyn’s essay, Euph, tt (1957), 42-60. See PQ, xxxvii, 209. 


Riley, Thomas A. ‘‘Eichendorff and Schiller: The Interpretation 
of a Paragraph in ‘Ahnung und Gegenwart.’’’ Monat, L, 119- 
128. 

Detecting satiric intent against Schiller and his followers, particularly 

Theodor Korner. 

Schodrok, Karl, ed. Aurora: Eichendorff Almanach XVII 1957. 
Jahresgabe der Eichendorff-Stiftung. Neumarkt: Kulturwerk 
Schlesien, 1957. 

In addition to H. M. Meyer’s ‘‘Eichendorff-Bibliographie 1955-56,’’ the 
following studies are of interest: G. Mébus, ‘‘ Eichendorff und Novalis’’ (pp. 

39 ff.); R. Miihlher, ‘‘Der Venusring: Zur Geschichte eines romantischen 


Motivs’’ (pp. 50 ff.); H. Riidiger, ‘‘Zu Eichendorffs lyrischem Stil’’ (pp. 
27 ff.). 


GOETHE 

Alewyn. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Atkins, Stuart Pratt. Goethe’s Faust: A Literary Analysis. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford University 
Press. 

Bémol, Maurice. ‘‘Goethe, Rousseau et Faust.’’ EG, xm, 1-17. 


Faust cannot be understood without reference to Rousseau’s Réveries and 
Confessions, previous research, and close reading. 


Burckhardt, Sigurd. ‘‘The Consistency of Goethe’s Tasso.’’ JEGP, 


Lv, 394-402. 
On the higher unity of the play. 


Closs. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Emrich, Wilhelm. Die Symbolik von Faust II. Sinn und Vorfor- 
men. 2., durchgesehene Auflage. Bonn: Athenaum: 1957. 
Rev. by H. Meyer, GR, xxx, 70-74; by J. F. Angelloz, MdF, occxxxiv, No. 
1142 (Oct. 1958), col. 311. 


Faber du Faur. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Fricke. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Gillies, A. Goethe’s Faust: An Interpretation. Oxford: Basil Black- 
well, 1957. 


Herzfeld, Marianne von, and C. Melvil Sym, transls. Letters from 
Goethe. Introd. W. H. Bruford. Edinburgh: Univ. Press, 1957. 
Rev. by C. P. Magill, MLR, ti, 308; by E. H. Zeydel, Monat, i, 44-45. 
A most welcome English translation of merit. 


Hirsch, Arnold. ‘‘Die Leiden des jungen Werthers. Ein biirger- 

liches Schicksal im absolutistischen Staat.’’ HG, xm, 229-250. 

A thorough socio-political interpretation of the novel inspired by Max 
Weber by the recently deceased scholar. 


Hirschenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
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Jessup, Bertram, transl. Goethe’s Faust, Part One. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 


Jockers, Ernst. Mit Goethe: Gesammelte Aufsitze. Festgabe zu 
Ernst Jockers’ 70. Geburstage am 7. Januar 1957. Hgg. von 


Otto Springer. Heidelberg: Winter, 1957. 
Rev. by H. Meyer, JEGP, uv1 (1957), 672-676; by A. Gillies, MLE, um, 
145-146; by H. A. Maier, GQ, xxx1, 248-249. 
All but one of the philosophical essays by the outstanding American Goethe 
scholar have appeared before. 


Jolles, Matthijs. Goethes Kunstanschawung. Bern: Francke, 1957. 

Rev. by C. P. Magill, MLR, tim, 281; by J. Boyer, FG, xm, 159-160; by H. 
Schmitz, Jb. f. Aesthetik u. allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft, m1 (1955-57), 245- 
247. 


Killy. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Lorenzo. See ‘‘Spanish’’ under ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Maier. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Marchand, James W. ‘‘Goethe’s ‘Judenpredigt.’’’ Monat, L, 305- 
310. 


Cogent reasons for questioning Goethe’s authorship. 
May. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Merker, Erna. Worterbuch zu Goethes Werther. Unter Mitarbeit 
von Johanna Graefe und Fritz Merbach. (Deutsche Akad. d. 
Wissensch. zu Berlin. Institut f. Dt. Sprache u. Lit.) Lg. 1: 
ab - diister. 96 Sp. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 

A useful work. 


Morgan, Bayard Quincy, transl. J. W. von Goethe. The Suffer- 
ings of Young Werther. (College Translations.) New York: 
Ungar, 1957. 

Rev. by 8. Atkins, GQ, xxx1, 249. 

Muschg, Walter. ‘‘Goethes Glaube an das Damonische.’’ DVLG, 

xxx, 321-343. 


Sensitive discussion of Goethe’s faith in the irrational. 


Papst, E. E. ‘‘Some Recent Approaches to Goethe.’’ GLL, ns. 


x1, No. 2 (Jan.), 117-126. 
A critical evaluation of the recent studies by Profs. Jantz, Rasch, Wolff, 
Staiger. 


Rehm. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Robson-Seott, W. D. ‘‘Goethe and the Gothic Revival.’’ PEGS, 
xxv (1957), 86-113. 


Rychner. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
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Schroder, Franz Rolf. ‘‘Fausts Wette und Tod.’’ GRM, vm, 226- 


232. 
Attention is drawn to extant Faust material which establishes a time limit 
of 100 years in the contract. 


Schweitzer, Christoph E. ‘‘Wilhelm Meister und das Bild vom 
kranken K6nigssohn.’’ PMLA, uxxn (1957), 419-432. 


An excellent attempt at finding unity in the two novels through one motive. 
Wiese. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Ziolkowski, Theodore. ‘‘Goethe’s ‘Unterhaltungen Deutscher Aus- 
gewanderten’: A Reappraisal.’’ Monat, L, 57-74. 


The stories viewed as a unit. 
GRABBE 

Closs. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Wiese. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


GRILLPARZER 


Brundrett, Ralph B., Jr. ‘‘The Role of the Ego in Grillparzer’s 
Sappho and Schiller’s Jungfrau.’’ GQ, xxx1, 16-23. 


Referents are ‘‘Christian’’ and ‘‘Classic.’’ 
Fricke. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Schaum, Konrad. ‘‘Zum Problem des Tragischen in Grillparzers 


‘Treuem Diener.’’’ GQ, xxx1, 6-15. 
Chiefly a characterization of Bancban. 


Whitaker, Paul K. ‘‘The Tragic Artist in Grillparzer’s ‘Melusina.’ ’’ 


Monat, L, 49-56. 
An analysis of the poet’s intended Beethoven libretto. 


Wells, G. A. ‘‘The Problem of Right Conduct in Grillparzer’s 


Ein Bruderzwist in Habsburg.’’ GLL, ns. x1, No. 3 (April), 


161-172. 
On the unity of character in the hero Rudolf. 





Wiese. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


GRIMM 


Gerstner, Hermann, ed. Jacob Grimm: Sprache, Wissenschaft, 
Leben. Reclams Universal-Bibliothek, No. 7832. Stuttgart: 
Reclam, 1956. 


Kunze, Erich. Jacob Grimm und Finnland. (F. F. [Folklore 
Fellows] Communications, No. 165.) Helsinki: Academie Book- 


store, 1957. 
Rev. by A. Gillies, MLR, tm, 308-309. 
Chiefly on Grimm and the Kalevala. 
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HEGEL 
Alewyn. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Beyer, Wilhelm R. ‘‘Hegels Beziehungen zu Weimar und Jena 
waihrend seiner Bamberger Zeitungsjahre.’’ JGG, xvm (1956), 
302-309. 


Vecchi, Giovanni. L’estetica di Hegel. Saggio di interpretazione 
filosofica. Milano: Sociéta ‘‘ Vita e Pensiero’’, 1956. 
Rev. by H. Arzt, EG, xm, 60-61. 


HEINE 


Briefe. Erste Gesamtausg. nach den Handschriften hrsg., eingeleitet 
und erlautert von Friedrich Hirth. Bd. VI. Mainz: F. Kupfer- 
berg, 1957. 


Faber du Faur. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Galley, Eberhard. ‘‘Heine und der Kélner Dom.’’ DVLG, xxxn, 
99-110. 


The political and personal reasons for Heine’s volte face in 1842. 
Hamburger. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Killy. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Lehrmann, Cuno C. Heinrich Heine. Kampfer und Dichter. Bern: 


Francke, 1957. 
Rev. by G. Bianquis, ZG, xm, 164. 


Reiss, H. 8S. ‘‘The Criticism of Heine in the ‘Heine-Jahr’: A 
Survey.’’ GLL, n.s. x1, No. 2 (Jan.), 130-136. 


Veit, Philipp F. ‘‘Heine’s Birth: Illegitimate or Legitimate?’’ 
GR, xxxm, 276-284. 
Advances facts based on thorough knowledge df Jewish history to support 
claim of legitimacy. 


Wadepuhl, Walter. Heine Studien. (Beitrage zur deutschen 
Klassik. Abhandlungen, Bd. 4.) Weimar: Arion, 1956. 
Rev. by J. Dresch, EG, xm, 38-40. 


HERDER 


Clark, Robert T., Jr. Herder: His Life and Thought. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles: Univ. of California Press, 1955. 

Rev. by H. Schneider, MLN, txxur (1957), 476-480; by M. Rouché, EG, xm 
(1957), 165; by H. Hatfield, GQ, xxx (1957), 291-292; by L. A. Willoughby, 
GLL, n.s. X, No. 2 (Jan. 1957), 153-154. 

A ‘‘classical’’ Herder and a wealth of information on eighteenth-century 
thought. 


Dobbek, W. ‘‘Herder and Shakespeare.’’ SJ, xcrt (1955), 25-51. 
Hecht, Wolfgang. ‘‘Die menschliche Gliickseligkeit in Herders 
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‘Ideen’ und Jean Pauls ‘Wuz.’’’ Hesperus, xm (1957), 19-23. 


Jons, Dietrich Walter. Begriff und Problem der historischen Zeit 
bet Johann Gottfried Herder. (Géteborger Germanistische 
Forschungen, No. 2.) Géteborg: Eleanders, 1956; Stockholm: 
Almgqvist & Wiksell, 1957. 

Rev. by A. Gillies, MLR, tm, 632. 
A thorough contribution to Herder’s philosophy. 


Purdie, Edna. ‘‘Hamann, Herder and Hamlet.’’ GLL, ns. x, 
No. 3 (April 1957), 198-209. 


HSLDERLIN 


Beissner, Friedrich. ‘‘Hélderlins Trauerspiel ‘Der Tod des Em- 
pedokles.’’’ Neophil, xum, 186-212. 
The editorial history of the text. 


Binder, Wolfgang, and Alfred Kelletat, eds. Hélderlin-Jahrbuch, 
1957. Bd. x. Hgg. vom Vorstand der Hélderlin-Gesellschaft. 
Tiibingen: Mohr. 

Rev. by G. Bianquis, EG, xm, 275. 


Closs. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Eberhart. See ‘‘Italian’’ under ‘‘1. General.’’ 
Hamburger. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 

Hirschenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Jaeger, Werner F. ‘‘Hélderlins Idee der griechischen Bildung.’’ 
Pp. 53-62 in Bahr, H. Walter, et al., eds. Erziehung zur Men- 
schlichkeit, Die Bildung im Umbruch der Zeit. Festschrift fiir 
Eduard Spranger zum 75. Geburtstag. 27. Juni 1957. Tiibing- 
en: Niemeyer, 1957. 


Killy. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Rehm. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


HOFFMANN 


Loekemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


JEAN PAUL 
Behler. See ‘‘Schlegel.’’ 


Berger, Dorothea, ed. Jean Paul und Frau Juliane von Kriidener 
im Spiegel ihres Briefwechsels. Wiesbaden: Limes, 1957. 
Rev. by W. Vordtriede, Monat, L, 329-330. ; m 
The series of twenty-three letters, taken from the Berend Akademie edition, 
with sound introduction and connecting commentary, shows the poet ill at ease. 
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Hecht. See ‘‘Herder.’’ 
Rehm. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Rychner. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


KLEIST 
Fricke. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Hamburger. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Koch, Friedrich. Heinrich von Kleist. Bewusstsein und Wirk- 
lichkeit. Stuttgart: Metzler. 


Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


May. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Sembdner, Helmut, ed. Heinrich von Kleists Lebensspuren. Doku- 
mente und Berichte der Zeitgenossen. (Sammlung Dieterich, 
Bd. 172.) Bremen: Schiinemann, 1957. 

Rev. by R. Samuel, Euph, tm, 205-207. 
A very important collection adding new material to F. von Biedermann’s 

Kleists Gespriche (1912). 

Wiese. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


LENAU 


Arndt, Karl J. R. ‘‘The Effect of America on Lenau’s Life and 
Work.’’ GR, xxxm, 125-142. 


Hirschenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Martens, Wolfgang. Bild und Motiv im Weltschmerz. Studien zur 
Dichtung Lenaus. (Literatur und Leben, N.F., No. 4.) Kéln, 


Graz: Bohlau, 1957. 
Rev. by G. Bianquis, 2G, xm, 275-276; by H. Tucker, Jr., Monat, L, 330-331. 


M6RIKE 


Farrell, R. B. ‘‘Mérike’s Classical Verse.’? PEGS, xxv (1957), 
41-62. 


Hirschenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Maier. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Mare, Margaret. Eduard Mérike: His Life and Work. London: 
Methuen, 1957. 
Rev. by W. D. Williams, MLR, i, 633. 
A popular biography of the man rather than the poet. 
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Mautner, Franz H. Mérikes ‘Mozart auf der Reise nach Prag.’ 


Krefeld: Scherpe, 1957. 
Not available, but apparently based on one of the best articles ever written 
on the novella. 


Miiller, Joachim. ‘‘Eduard Mérike, Erinna an Sappho. Eine Inter- 
pretation.’’ ZDP, uxxvu, 396-407. 


NOVALIS 
Closs. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Hamburger. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Haywood, Bruce. Novalis: The Veil of Imagery. (Harvard Germanic 
Series No. 1) Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 


Hirschenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Kluckhohn, Paul. ‘‘Neue Funde zu Friedrich von Hardenbergs 
(Novalis) Arbeit am ‘Heinrich von Ofterdingen.’’’ DVLG, 


xxx, 391-409. 
Important discovery of six folio pages for the dating and genesis of the 
novel and of two poems. 


May. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Ritter, Heinz. ‘‘Die Datierung der ‘Hymnen an die Nacht.’ ’’ 
Euph, um, 114-141. 
A thorough discussion of the two MSS showing, among other things, that 
the prose version in the Athendwm (1800) was written before the verse version 
which is definitely placed as of Dec. 1799—Jan. 1800. 


Samuel, Richard. ‘‘Karl von Hardenbergs Biographie seines Bruders 
Novalis.’’ Euph, um, 174-182 (‘‘Miszellen’’). 
First publication of the MS, on which Tieck based his biographical account 
of 1815. 


Schodrok. See ‘‘Eichendorff.’’ 
Weydt. See ‘‘Stifter.’’ 


RUCKERT 
Hirschenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Pfeiffer, Johannes. ‘‘Der Lyriker Friedrich Riickert.’’ Pp. 80-90 
in his Uber das Dichterische und den Dichter: Beitrage zum 
Verstindnis deutscher Dichtung. (Rev. and enl. ed. of Zwischen 


Dichtung und Philosophie.) Hamburg: Meiner, 1956. 
An appraisal of the poet. 


RAIMUND and NESTROY 
Wiese. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
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Dempf, Alois. ‘‘Kierkegaard hért Schelling.’’ Philos. Jb. der 
Gorres-Gesellschaft, uxv (1957), 147-161. 


SCHILLER 
Brinkmann. See ‘‘Schlegel.’’ 
Brundrett. See ‘‘Grillparzer.’’ 


Fambach, Osear, ed. Schiller und sein Kreis in der Kritik threr Zeit. 
Die wesentlichen Rezensionen aus der periodischen Literatur 
bis zu Schillers Tod, begleitet von Schillers und seiner Freunde 
AuBerungen zu deren Gehalt. In Einzeldarstellungen mit einem 
Vorwort und Anhang: Bibliographie der Schiller-Kritik bis zu 
Schillers Tod. (Ein Jahrhundert deutscher Literaturkritik 
[1750-1850], Bd. 2.) Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1957. 

A most important edition, making available reviews which are unobtainable 
in our libraries. 


Fischer, Rudolf. Schillers Widerhall in der russischen Literatur. 
(Berichte iiber die Verhandlungen der Siachsischen Akad. d. 
Wissensch. zu Leipzig. Philol.-histor. Klasse. Bd. 103, H. 5.) 
Berlin: Akademie-Verlag. 


Fricke. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Frey, John R. ‘‘ American Schiller Literature: A Bibliography.’’ 
JEGP, tvu, 633-643. 


Guthke, Karl S. ‘‘Die Sinnstruktur des Wallenstein.’’ Neophil, 
xu, 109-127. 
Heitner, Robert R. ‘‘A Neglected Model for Kabale und Liebe.’’ 
JEGP, tvu, 72-85. 
J. Chr. Brandes’ Der Landesvater (1782) was Schiller’s model. 
Hirschenauer. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Maier. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
May. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Passage, Charles E., transl. F. von Schiller. Wallenstein: A 
Historical Drama in Three Parts. New York: Ungar. 
Plant, Richard. ‘‘Gessler and Tell: Psychological Patterns in 
Schiller’s Wilhelm Tell. MLQ, xrx, 60-70. 
The two antagonists as a Schillerian dramatic archetype. 


Riley. See ‘‘Eichendorff.’’ 


Schulz, Giinter, ed. Schillers Briefe 1794-1795. [Section] Brief- 
wechsel of Schillers Werke. Im Auftrag des Goethe- und 
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Schiller-Archivs und des Schiller-Nationalmuseums hgg. von J. 
Petersen und H. Schneider. Nationalausgabe, Bd. 27. Weimar: 
Bohlau. 


Wiese. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


SCHLEGEL, FRIEDRICH 


Behler, Ernst. ‘‘ Friedrich Schlegels Theorie der Universalpoesie,’’ 
and ‘‘Der Stand der Friedrich Schlegel-Forschung.’’ Pp. 211- 
252 and 253-289 in Fritz Martini, Herbert Stubenrauch and 
Bernhard Zeller, eds., Jb. d. dt. Schillergesellschaft, 1 (1957). 

The second essay brings an up-to-date catalogue of Schlegel MSS and the 
ng the forthcoming edition of writings supported by the Gdérresgesell- 
art. 


Behler, Ernst. ‘‘Eine unbekannte Studie Friedrich Schlegels iiber 
Jean Pauls ‘ Vorschule der Asthetik,’ ’’ and ‘‘ Friedrich Schlegel. 
Zu Jean Paul’s ‘Vorschule der Aesthetik’...’’ NRs, txvu 
(1957), 647-653, 654-672. 


An unknown review in the Wiener Allgemeine Literatur-Zeitung of 1814. 


Behler, Ernst. ‘‘Neue Ergebnisse der Friedrich-Schlegel-For- 
schung.’’ GRM, n.f. vi, 350-365. 
Discusses the recent text publications of Eichner and Preitz and newly 
discovered MSS. 


Brinkmann, Richard. ‘‘Romantische Dichtungstheorie in Friedrich 
Schlegels Friihschriften und Schillers Begriffe des Naiven und 
Sentimentalischen. Vorzeichen einer Emanzipation des Histori- 
schen’’ DVLG, xxxu, 344-371. 


Eichner, Hans, ed. F. S.’s Literary Notebooks. See PQ, xxxvu, 217. 
Rev. by J.-J. Anstett, EG, x11, 162-163. 


Flasche, Hans. ‘‘ Friedrich Schlegel und die Romania. I. Friedrich 
Schlegel und Portugal.’’ DVLG, xxxu, 417-447. 


Horst, Karl August. ‘‘Der zyklische Kritizismus Friedrich 
Schlegels.’’ Merkur, xu, No. 128, 970-980 (‘‘Kritik’’). 


Review article of the recent text editions and plans. 


Preitz, Max, ed. Friedrich Schlegel und Novalis. See PQ, xxxvu, 217. 
Rev. by R. Samuel, Euph, Lu, 197-205; by J.-J. Anstett, EG, xm, 163-164. 


Rasch, Wolfdietrich, ed. Friedrich Schlegel. See PQ, xxxvu, 217. 


Rev. by J.-F. Angelloz, MdF, cccxx1x, No. 1121 (1957), 139-140; by J.-J. 
Anstett, 2G, xm, 162. 


SOLGER 


Bachem. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
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STIFTER 


Andrews, John S. ‘‘The Reception of Stifter in Nineteenth- 
Century Britain.’’ MUIR, um, 537-544. 


Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 
Rehm. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Tucker, Harry, Jr. ‘‘Joseph, the Musician, in Stifter’s ‘Nach- 


sommer.’’’ Monat, L, 1-8. 
Good characterization of one of the minor figures in the novel. 


Weydt, Giinther. ‘‘Ist der ‘Nachsommer’ ein geheimer ‘Ofter- 
dingen’?’’ GRM, vim, 72-81. 


Stifter’s indebtedness to Novalis’s novel is demonstrated. 


TIECK 


Hering, Christoph. ‘‘Die Poetisierung des Alltaiglichen in Tieck’s 


‘Peter Leberecht.’’’ Monat, L, 361-370. 
The fragmentary novel is interpreted as a step forward in Tieck’s Romantic 
practice. 


Lockemann. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


Thalmann, Marianne. ‘‘Tiecks Goethebild.’’ Monat, L, 225-242. 


A thorough study of Romantic ambivalence. 
UHLAND 


Schoof, Wilhelm. ‘‘ Von ungedruckten Dichterbriefen aus Schwaben 
im Goethe-Schiller-Archiv in Weimar, Ludwig Uhland, Emanuel 
Geibel.’’?’ ZWL, xv (1956), 135-139. 


Seemann, Erich. ‘‘Uhlands ‘Einkehr’ als amerikanisches Volks- 
lied.’’ Zeitschr. f. Volkskunde, tv (1956-57), 176-183. 


WACKENRODER 
Fricke. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


WERNER 


Moenkemeyer, Heinz. ‘‘Motivierung in Zacharias Werners Drama 
‘Der Vierundzwanzigste Februar.’’’ Monat, wu, 105-118 
An argument for special consideration of Werner’s tragedy of fate. 


ITALIAN 
(By LirznHarpD BERGEL, Queens College) 
1. GENERAL 


Alfieri, Vittorio. L’estetica dall’ illuminismo al romanticismo. 
Milano: Marzorati, 1957. 
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Angelini, Cesare. Vivere coi poeti. Milano: Fratelli Fabbri, 1956. 
Rev. by D. Rastelli in Paideia, xm, 159-161. 
Contains essays on Manzoni and Leopardi. 


Aquarone, Alberto. ‘‘Gusto e costume nell’ anglomania settecen- 
tesea.’’ Conv, xxvi, 154-169. 

Stresses the superficiality of English influence on Italian preromanticism. 
Even though Alfieri shared with his contemporaries an inadequate understand- 
ing of English life and literature, it is in his writings alone that some of the 
themes of English preromanticism find true poetic expression. 


Brand. See ‘‘English’’ under ‘‘2. Environment.’’ 


Cecchi, Emilio. Libri nuovi e usati. Napoli: Edizioni Scientifiche 
Italiane. 
Contains short articles on Giusti and Tommaseo and on T. Vinciguerra’s 
Romanticismo (Pisa: Nistri-Lischi, 1954). 


Chauvet, Victor. Manzoni—Stendhal—Hugo e altri saggi su classici 
e romantict. Ed. by Carlo Cordié. Catania: Facolta di Lettere 
nell’ Universita di Catania. 


Cordié, Carlo. Romanticismo e classicismo nell’ opera di Victor 
Chauvet. Messina—Firenze: G. D’Anna. 
Largely an interpretation of the material contained in the book listed above. 
Cordié discusses, among other subjects, Chauvet’s reply to Manzoni’s ‘‘ Lettre 
sur les unités,’’ his review of IJ promessi sposi, and his essay on Foscolo. 


Eberhart, Richard. ‘‘Hélderlin, Leopardi, and H. D.’’ Poetry, 
xci, 260-265. 


Fubini, Mario, ed. La cultura illuministica italiana. Torino: 
Edizioni Radio Italiana, 1957. 
Contains an essay by Riccardo Bacchelli on the influence of the Enlighten- 
ment upon Leopardi and Manzoni. 


Petrini, Domenico. Dal barocco al decadentismo. Ed. by V. Santoli. 
2 vols. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1957. 
The first collection of Petrini’s criticism, this edition contains “Realismo 
romantico e tradizione classica in Italia,” “La poetica del ‘Conciliatore’ e la 
poesia del Berchet,” “Monti e l’Ottocento,” and an essay on Manzoni. 


Regis, Carola. Das italienische Kulturbild der deutschen Friih- 
romantik. Dissertation. Wien, 1956. 


Seiaececa, Michele F. ‘‘La morte come liberazione della vita nel 


‘naturalismo’ romantico.’’ Hum, xin, 497-505. 
The poets discussed are Young, Foscolo, Leopardi, Keats, Shelley. 


Ulivi, Ferruccio. Settecento neoclassico. Pisa: Nistri-Lischi, 1957. 
Rev. by P. de Tommaso in Par, rx, 162-165. 
Contains essays on ‘‘ Monti e il classicismo romano,’’ and on ‘‘ L’estetica del 
Foscolo.” 
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2. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALFIERI 


Alfieri, Vittorio. Le tragedie. Ed. by Pietro Cazzani. Milano: 
Mondadori, 1957. 

Includes all published, posthumous, and unfinished tragedies, Calsabigi’s 
and Cesarotti’s letters to Alfieri and his replies, and Alfieri’s self-criticism 
and general observations on the drama. The notes are limited to brief re- 
marks on the biographical circumstances in which the tragedies were written, 
and to résumés of their sources. The introduction makes use of the most 
recent critical and historical publications on Alfieri. 


Maier, Bruno. Alfieri: Storia della critica. Palermo: Palumbo, 


1957. 
Rev. by A. Piromalli in NA, ccoccLxxm, 116-117. 


CATTANEO 


Cattaneo, Carlo. Scritti filosofici, letterari e vari. Ed. by Franco 
Alessio. Firenze: Sansoni, 1957. 
Rev. by L. R. Garotti in Societd, xiv, 119-125. 


Cattaneo, Carlo. Scritti storici e geografici. Ed. by G. Salvemini 
and E. Sestan. Firenze: Le Monnier, 1957. 
Rev. by C. F. Goffis in RLI, ux1 (1957), 583-584. 


Opera di G. Romagnosi, C. Cattaneo, F. Ferrari. Ed. by E. 
Sestan. Milano—Napoli: Riccardo Ricciardi, 1957. 
Rev. by L. Ambrosoli in Par, 1x, 84-90; by M. Boneschi in Criterio, 1(1957), 
564-565. 


Garotti, L. R. ‘‘Le ‘idee’ di Cattaneo.’’ Societa, xiv, 520-544. 
CUOCO 
Laporta, Raffaele. La libertad nel pensiero di Vicenzo Cuoco. 
Firenze: La Nuova Italia, 1957. 
FOSCOLO 


Barbarisi, Gennaro. ‘‘Le postille di Didimo Chierico al ‘Viaggio 
sentimentale.’’’ GSLI, cxxxv, 81-97. 
Goffis, Cesare Federico. Nuovi studi foscoliani. Firenze: La Nuova 


Italia. 
The volume consists largely of previously published essays. 


Goffis, Cesare Federico. ‘‘Un romanzo progettato dal Foscolo fra 
in 1813 e il 1814.’’ Pp. 95-103 of Lea critica stilistica e il barocco 
letterario. Firenze: Le Monnier. 

Discusses Foscolo’s plans for a continuation of Jacopo Ortis. 


Vallone, Aldo. Linea della poesia foscoliana. Firenze: Olschki, 
1957. 


Rev. by A. Piromalli in NA, cccctxxu, 120-121. 
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LEOPARDI 


Bigongiari, Piero. ‘‘La costituzione dell’ ‘ottica’ idillica; I. Da 
‘Alla Luna’ a ‘L’infinito’; II. Sul concetto di ‘finzione.’ ”’ 
Par, 1x, 19-76. 


Bosco, Umberto. Titanismo e pieta in G. Leopardi. See PQ, xxxvu, 
223. 


Rev. by C. Galimberti in LI, x, 246-248; by E. Bigi in GSLI, cxxxv, 145-151. 


Cecchetti, Giovanni. ‘‘Elaborazione dei canti leopardiani.’’ Jtal, 
Xxxv, 167-175. 


Frattini, Alberto. Saggio di una storia della critica e della fortuna 
det canti di. G. Leopardi. Drescia: La Scuola, 1957. 
Rev. by G. Fatini in NA, ccoccLxx1l, 260-262. 
Leopardi, Giacomo. Opere. Ed. by Serglio Solmi. See PQ, xxxvi 


(1957), 161. 
Rev. by A. Frattini in Hum, xm (1957), 494-496; by A. Leone de Castris in 
Conv, XXVI, 363-369. 


Maurer, K. Giacomo Leopardis ‘‘Canti’’ und die Auflésung des 
lyrischen Genre, Frankfurt a/M.: Vittorio Klostermann, 1957. 


Raoss, Mariano. ‘‘Il frammento dell’ orazione ‘Pro templis’ di 
Libanio ed un malinteso di Giacomo Leopardi con Angelo Mai.’’ 
Conv, xxv (1957), 680-700. 


MANZONI 


Boglietto, Claudio. Jl problema della lingua nella storia del pensiero 
e della cultura del Manzoni sino al 1836. Piza, 1957. 


Bobbio, Aurelia Accamo. ‘‘ Allegoria e analogia nella lirica man- 
zoniana.’’ In Studi in onore di Pietro Silva. Firenze: Le Mon- 
nier, 1957. 


Borgese, G. A. Da Dante a Thomas Mann. Ed. by Giulio Vallese. 
Milano: Mondadori, 1957. 
Contains a reprint of Borgese’s essay on I promessi spo. 


”? 


Carlesi, Ferdinando. ‘‘Seduzione segreta dei ‘Promessi sposi.’ 
NA, ccccLxxu, 103-108. 


Carlesi, Ferdinando. ‘‘I promessi sposi, Gramsci, e la ‘medesimezza 
umana.’’’ NA, ccccLxxm, 75-82. 


Cordié, Carlo. ‘‘Testimonianze dell’ eta romantica intorno al 


Manzoni.’’ Conv, xxvi, 446-454. 
Deals mainly with the reception of Manzoni in France in the first half of 
the nineteenth century. 


De Courten, M. L. Giartosio. ‘‘I rapporti Grossi-Manzoni e il 
romanzo storico.’’ In Studi su T. Grossi pubblicati nel centenario 
della morte. Milano: A. Cordani, 1953. 
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Faleoni, Carlo. ‘‘Presenza del Manzoni.’’ Criterio, n, 24-33. 

The author finds many similarities between the literary situation after 
World War II and the post-Napoleonic period. Starting from this observation, 
he examines the ‘‘exemplary actuality’’ of Manzoni for the present. 


Faucci, Dario. ‘‘Manzoni e la storia.’’ Dial, v (1957), 3-17. 


Goffis, C. F. ‘‘Risultati poetici nella ‘Pentecoste’ manzoniana.’’ 
RLI, uxt (1957), 474-484. 


A study of the different versions of the poem. 


Goffis, C. F. ‘‘Il ‘Carme’ all’ Imbonati nel trapasso dall’ epi- 
cureismo manzoniano all’ ideale del saggio solitario.’’ Let, v1, 
31-32, 107-116. 


Jenni, Adolfo. ‘‘Sagacita dell’ ingegno’’ nel Manzoni. See PQ, 
XXXVII, 225. 
Rev. by M. Ciravegna in Le Mo, vit, 502-505. 
Manzoni, Alessandro. Poesie e tragedie. Ed. by A. Chiari and F. 
Ghisalberti. Milano: Mondadori. 


In addition to the introduction by A. Chiari and to notes, this edition contains 
the drafts and manuscript variants. 


x 


Mareazzan, Mario. ‘‘Curiosita inedite di Ermes Visconti ed echi 
manzoniani.’’ Hum, xm, 222-227, 659-668. 


Parenti, M. Manzoni e Napoli. Napoli: Sarzana. 


Raimondi, Giuseppe. ‘‘Osservazioni sui Promessi Sposi.’’ Criterio, 
1 (1957), 364-370. 
‘*Tl romanzo del Manzoni... @, si pud dire, l’opera italiana che insieme 
esprimo e rappresenta la natura di codesto popolo.’’ The author emphasizes 
that the reflective components of the novel have also been raised to the level 


of art. 


Romano, Amerio. ‘‘L’estetica del Manzoni.’’ Filosofia, vm (1957), 
235-274. 


Russi, Antonio. ‘‘Introduzione al Manzoni lirico.’’ Criterio, u, 
102-126, 248-273, 376-385. 
Surveys the criticism of Manzoni and examines the reasons for his lack of 
popularity. Relates Manzoni’s poetry to its biographical background, and 
scrutinizes the reasons for Manzoni’s indifference to fame. 


Santangelo, Salvatore. ‘‘Pessimismo e ottimismo, Providenza e libero 
arbitrio nei ‘Promessi sposi.’’’ Orpheus, mt (1956), 41-58. 


Squarotti, G. B. ‘‘Saggio di un commento stilistico alla ‘Pentecoste’ 
manzoniana.’’ Saggi di wmanismo cristiano, x (1955), 20-37. 


Trompeo, Pietro Paulo. Vecchie e nuove rilegature gianseniste. 
Milano: Ea:zioni Scientifiche Italiane. 
A considerable expansion of the famous book, first published in 1930, deal- 
ing largely with the relationship of Manzoni with the French 17th and 18th 
centuries. 
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MONTI 


Van Horne, John. ‘‘The ‘Epistolario’ of Vincenzo Monti as a 
Mirror of the Times.’’ Jtal, xx1v (1957), 222-227. 


SETTEMBRINI 


Mariani, Gaetano. ‘‘Un esemplare testo romantico: ‘Le Ricordanze’ 
dal Settembrini.’’ Jn Studi in onore di Pietro Silva. Firenze: Le 
Monnier, 1957. 


TOMMASEO 


Borlenghi, Aldo. Niccoldé Tommaseo e il romanticismo italiano. 
Milano: La Goliardica, 1957. 


Bonfatti, Alfredo. La dottrina dell’ arte in Niccold Tommaseo. 
Genova: Libraria Paideia. 


Puppo, M. ‘‘Sulle edizioni di ‘Fede e Bellezza.’’’ LI, rx (1957), 
244-255. 


Tommaseo, Niccold. Opere. Ed. by Aldo Borlenghi. Milano— 
Napoli: Riceardo Ricciardi. 

Rev. by R. Ciampini in NA, ccccLxx1, 262-267; by F. Giannessi in Ponte, 
XIv, 1037-39. 

The editor considers Tommaseo’s poetry and Fede e belleza his most signifi- 
cant writings and therefore reprints the novel in full and presents a large 
selection of the poems. Tommaseo’s letters are equally generously represented. 
In the introduction the editor deviates purposely from the traditional bio- 
graphical interpretation of Tommaseo and stresses instead an analysis of 
his writings in their aesthetic and intellectual significance. 


PORTUGUESE 
(By Raymonp S. Sayers, Columbia University) 


1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Euldlio, Alexandre. ‘‘Indice do Diciondério bibliografico brasileiro 
de A. V. A. Sacramento Blake. III. M-P. IV. Q-Z.’’ RdL, u 
(Sept. 1957), 225-242; (Dee. 1957), 265-284. 

See PQ, xxxvul, 226. 

Kloosterboer, W. Bibliografie van Nederlandse publikaties over 
Portugal en zijn overzeese gebiedsdelen. The Hague: Martinus 
Nijhoff, 1957. 


Topete, José M. A Working Bibliography of Brazilian Literature. 
Gainesville: University of Florida Press. 


2. GENERAL 


Amora, Anténio Soares. Histéria da literatura brasileira: Século 


XVI-XX. 2. ed. rev. e ampl. 8S. Paulo: Saraiva. 
See PQ, xxxv (1956), 151. 
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Azevedo, Fernando de. Obras completas. Vol. XIII: A cultura 
brasileira: Introducgdo ao estudo da cultura no Brasil. 3. ed. 
rev. e ampl. S. Paulo: Melhoramentos. 


Bandeira, Manuel. Brief History of Brazilian Literature. Trans., 
introd. and notes Ralph E. Dimmick. Washington: Pan American 
Union. 


Calixto, Maria Leonor. A literatura ‘‘negra’’ ow de ‘‘terror’’ em 


Portugal nos séculos XVIII e XIX. Lisboa: Universidade de 
Lisboa, Faculdade de Letras, 1955. 


Carpeaux, Otto Maria. Presengas. (Biblioteca de Divulgagio 
Cultural, Sér. B, No. 6) Rio: Instituto Nacional do Livro. 

In an essay entitled ‘‘Periodos da histéria liter4ria brasileira’’ the author 
points out that Joaquim Nabuco should be included among the Romantics. 
He represented in political life what Castro Alves represented in literature: 
liberal Romanticism. 


Coelho, Jacinto do Prado, ed. Diciondrio das literaturas portuguesa, 
galega e brasileira. 12 fase. Porto: Figueirinhas, 1957-58. 
With the publication of the twelfth fascicle, this very important literary 
dictionary has reached the letter P. 


Cruz, Anténio Augusto Ferreira. Uma sdtira do Pérto romantico: 
Breve nota sébre Os ratos da Alfandega de Pantano com a reim- 


pressao do poema. Porto: Camara Muncipal, 1956. 
Offprint, Boletim Cultural da Camara Municipal do Pérto, xvi. 


Gio, Augusto. ‘‘O teatro no Rio de Janeiro ha cem anos.’’ Revista 
de Teatro, No. 299 (1957), pp. 10-11, 14. 


Guimaraens Filho, Alphonsus de. ‘‘Conceito romantico de poesia.’’ 
RdL, m (June), 227-229. 


Jannini, P. A. Le pit belle pagine della letteratura brasiliana. 
Milano: Nuova Accademia Diretrice, 1957. 


Rodrigues, Urbano Tavares, ed. O Alentejo. Com pref. (Antologia 
da Terra Portuguésa.) Lisboa: Livraria Bertrand. 
Anthology of selections about the Alentejo, many by famous writers. 
Sa Victor de. ‘‘Uma revista de feicao peninsular no Porto de 
1852.’’ Bandarra, No. 60 (1957), pp. 17-19. 


Sayers, Raymond S. O negro na literatura brasileira. Introd., trad. 
e notas Anténio Houaiss. (Colecio Brasilica, No. 2.) Rio: 
Editéra O Cruzeiro. 

See PQ, XXXVI (1957), 165. 

Taeques, Alzira Freitas. Perfis de musas, poetas e prosadores 

brasileiros, 5 vols. Porto Alegre: Livraria Genovesio, 1956-58. 


Trigueiro, Luis Forjaz, ed. O Minho. Com pref. (Antologia da 
Terra Portuguésa.) Lisboa: Livraria Bertrand, 1957. 
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Companion volume to the one on the Alentejo edited by Tavares Rodrigues 
and mentioned above. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 


a) Peninsular 


CASTELO BRANCO 


Anon. ‘‘O Amor de Perdigéo no teatro.’’ Gazeta Literéria, 1v 
(1956), 189-190. 


Notes on the history of the novel in dramatic and operatic form. 


Areias, Mario. ‘‘D. Pedro II do Brasil: Camilo, Castilho e Her- 
eulano.’’ O Tripeiro, xm (1957), 111-116. 


Cardoso, Nuno. Camilo Castelo Branco e Dom Pedro V: Subsidios 
para a vida e histéria do grande escritor. Vol. I. Lisboa: 1956. 


Castelo Branco, Camilo. O cego de Landim. Pref. Manuel Nasci- 
mento. (Mosaico: Antologia de Pequenas Obras Primas, No, 1.) 
Lisboa: Fomento de Publicagées, 1956. 


Castro, Mario Martins de. Camilo e Ricardo Jorge. Lisboa: 1956. 


Costa Filho, Gomes da. Porque cegou Camilo? Porto: Livraria 
Latina Editéra, 1955. 


Costa, Sousa. ‘‘O drama de José Augusto e Fanny Owen.”’ 
Ocidente, trv 112-116. 


Ferreira, Flavio. ‘‘As mulheres nos romances de Eca e Camilo.’’ 
Bandarra, No. 58 (1957), pp. 18-19. 


Mellado, Inocencia, and Mercedes Mellado, trans. La novela de un 
hombre rico, Con nota preliminar. (Coleccién Crisol, No. 230.) 
Madrid: Aguilar, 1955. 


Rigueira, Arnaldo. ‘‘Acidas heraneas de Camilo.’’ Boletim Biblio- 
grafico Brasileiro, vi, 448-449. 
When in 1957 D. Elisa Moreira da Costa republished A infante capelista, all 
copies of which Camilo had tried to destroy in 1872, she did not realize that 
she would be liable to being sued by the novelist’s granddaughter. 


Vilhena, Joao Jardim de. ‘‘ Achegas camilianas. III.’’ O Tripeiro, 
x11 (1956), 228-229. 


CASTILHO, A. PF. DE 


, 


Areias. See ‘‘Castelo Branco.’ 


DINIS 


Ferreira, Pe. Manuel J. da Costa. Do romantismo ao realismo: 
Jilio Dinis e a sua obra. Figueira da Foz: Dever, 1956. 
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Rodrigues, Vaseo, ed. Os fidalgos da Casa Mourisca: Crénica da 
aldeia, Porto: Livraria Civilizacéo, 1957. 


Rodrigues, Vasco, and Virgilio Pereira. As pupilas do senhor 
reitor. Nova ed., conforme a 3., atualizada na grafia. Pérto: 
Livraria Civilizagaio, 1956. 


GARRETT 


Azevedo, Narciso de. A nau Catarineta e Miragaio: Estudos de sua 
génese. Pérto: Associacio dos Jornalistas e Homens de Letras 
do Pérto, 1956. 


In the first of the two essays that comprise this book the author insists on 
the popular origin of A nau Catarineta. In the second, a study of the sources 
of Miragaio, he contradicts Menéndez Pidal’s theory and suggests other 
possibilities, including Bernarda de Lacerda’s Espanha Libertada. 


Freire, Anténio Barata. ‘‘Nacionalidade, tradicionalismo e mais 
idéias de Garrett.’’ Lusiada, m (1957), 44-47. 


Jorge, Maria do Ceu. ‘‘Reminiscéncias shakespearianas no poema 
D.Branca de Garrett.’’ Palestra, 1 (1957), 12-19. 


Lima, Fernando de Castro Pires de, ed. O Toucador: Periodico 


sem politica. Com pref. 2. ed. Lisboa: Portugélia Editéra, 1957. 
A short lived early periodical edited Oy Garrett in collaboration with Luis 
Francisco Midosi. The value is principally documentary. 


Passos, Carlos de. ‘‘Garrett e as Viagens na minha terra.’’ Boletim 
da Biblioteca Publica Municipal de Matosinhos, No. 4 (1957), 
pp. 91-112. 


Pereira, Carlos de Assis. ‘‘Garrett e o Brasil.’’ Ocidente, Liv, 
Supplement, 1-34. 
In two sections: “Uma poesia de Casimiro de Abreu dedicada & meméria de 
Garrett’’ and ‘‘Influéncias do Camées sébre 0 0 poema Gonzaga e o romance 
Jerénimo Corte Real de Jofio Manuel Pereira da Silva.’’ 


Pina, Luis de. ‘‘Almeida Garrett perante a Universidade e a 
Igreja.’’ Boletim Cultural da Camara Municipal do Pérto, xix 
(1957), 369-431. 

Pinheiro, Eduardo, ed. Frei Luis de Sousa. Com pref. e notas. 
Pérto: Livraria Figueirinhas, 1957. 

Ramos, Feliciano Ferreira. A presenga histérica do norte na obra 
de Garrett. Braga: Edicées Bracara Augusta, 1956. 


Santos, José Beleza dos. Almeida Garrett e a Faculdade de Leis da 
Universidade de Coimbra. Coimbra: Faculdade de Direito, 
1957. 


Offprint from Boletim da Faculdade de Direito, xxxm. 
HERCULANO 


Areias. See ‘‘Castelo Branco.’’ 
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Baiao, Anténio. Alexandre Herculano e Gomes Monteiro. Alexandre 
Herculano como Presidente da Camara de Belem. Alexandre 
Herculano como rendeiro da horta de Galvdo. Lisboa: Academia 
Portuguésa de Histéria. 


This volume consists of three offprints of essays in the Anais da Academia 
Portuguésa de Histéria. 


Clavell, Javier Costa, trans. Leyendas completas. Con notas. 
(Coleecién Obras Maestras.) Barcelona: Editorial Iberia, 1957. 


Fernandes, Vasco. ‘‘Metaforses de Eurico: O padre dos roménticos 
e o padre dos modernos.’’ Brotéria, Lxvi, 12-25. 

Comparison of the romantic and the modern treatments of the figure of 
the priest, especially as seen in Ewrico and Bernanos’ Journal d’un curé de 
campagne. The author says: ‘‘O solitério, o desesperado e o testemunho, ai 
temos essencialmente os mesmos temas tratados pelos romfnticos e pelos 
modernos romancistas. . . . Bernanos desvendou-nos no confessionario o seu 
Padre, o nosso Padre, mais presente, mais cristfio e verdadeiro, que o monge de 
Carteia do nosso velho Herculano.’’ 


Sa, Victor de. Sociedade e cultura. (Colegio Cultura e Agao.) 
Braga: Centro cultural do Minho, 1957. 

In an essay on Herculano the author analyzes not only his great qualities, 
such as his capacity for documentary research and interpretation, but also 
his limitations as a thinker, which were caused largely by environmental 
factors. 


PASSOS 


Azevedo, Narciso de. O noivado do sepulcro: Sua génese. Porto: 
Biblioteca Portucalensis. 
Offprint, Biblioteca Portucalensis, I. 


b) Brazilian 


ABREU, CASIMTRO 


Nunes, Cassiano. ‘‘Casimiro de Abreu: Ou a sinceridade de um 
mistificador.’’ Revista Brasiliense, No. 15, pp. 78-88. 


Pereira. See ‘‘Garrett.’’ 


Silveira, Alvaro Fernando Sousa da, ed. Casimiro de Abreu: 
Poesia. Com introd. (Nossos Classicos, No. 23.) Rio: Agir. 


ALENCAR 


Alencar, José de. O guarani. Pref. Merton de Alencar. Rio: Editéra 
Brand. 


Alencar, José de. O Rio de Janeiro: Verso e reverso. Comédia em 
2 atos. (Coleténea Teatral, No. 46.) Rio: Sociedade Brasileira 
de Autores Teatrais, 1957. 
Printed as supplement. to Revista de Teatro, No. 300 (1957). 
Alencar’s first play, reprinted with a transcript of the notice published 
about it in the Correto Mercantil, 2-3 Nov. 1857. 
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Gonzélez, Henrique. ‘‘Um séeulo de paisagem pitorésca: A pro- 
pésito do centendrio de O guarani.’’ Tlustragéo Brasileira, 
No. 251, p. 13. 


ALVES 


Alves, Anténio de Castro. Correspondéncia, inéditos e dispersos. 
Salvador: Livraria Progresso. 


Carneiro, Edison. Castro Alves, 1847-71: Uma interpretagao 
politica, 2. ed. rev. Rio: Andes. 


Carvalho, Rui Galvio de. ‘‘Castro Alves: Poeta do Brasil.’’ Gil 
Vicente, vir (1957), 161-166. 


Freire, Dorian Jorge. ‘‘Castro Alves: O tempo e a obra.’’ Revista 
Brasiliense, No. 15, pp. 89-115. 
Criticizes different books on the poet and insists that Castro Alves is not 
merely the poet of slavery but also the poet of today. 


Horch, Hans-Juergen. ‘‘Jeswitas e frades: Um fragmento inédito 
de Castro Alves.’’ RdL, m, 157-179. 

In a footnote to ‘‘Os jesuitas,’’ published in Espwmas flutuantes, the poet 
promised that in a later volume he would publish a companion poem, ‘‘Os 
frades.’’ It never appeared, and all that seems to remain of it is the first 
stanza, which is reprinted in this article. 


AZEVEDO, ALVARES DE 


Negrao, Maria José da Trindade, ed. Alvares de Azevedo: Prosa. 
Com pref. (Nossos Classicos, No. 7.) Rio: Agir, 1957. 


Ramos, Frederico José da Silva, and Péricles Eugénio da Silva 
Ramos, eds. Poesias completas. Com pref. e notas. (Estante da 
Poesia Brasileira, Vol. 5.) S. Paulo: Saraiva, 1957. 


DIAS, GONCALVES 


Bandeira, Manuel, ed. Goncalves Dias: Poesias. Com pref. e notas. 
(Nossos Classicos, No. 18.) Rio: Agir. 


Telles, Lygia Fagundes. ‘‘O indianismo: Origens e influéncias. 
Gonealves Dias.’’ Anhembi, xxx, 9-29. 

Three factors influenced the development of indianismo in Brazilian litera- 
ture: environment, race and foreign literary currents. The most important 
foreign influence came from Rousseau and his theory of the ‘‘natural man.’’ 
On the other hand the writer believes that Cooper and Chateaubriand had 
little influence. She believes that Brazilian indianismo is to be associated 
with the growth of nationalism, except in the case of Goncalves Dias. His 
indianismo grew out of his desire to dignify himself. 
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LISBOA 


Peregrino Jinior. Jodo Francisco Lisboa: Homem da provincia. 
Rio: Academia Brasileira de Letras, 1957. 


Bio-bibliographical essay. 
MACEDO 


Linhares, Temistocles. ‘‘Macedo e 0 romance brasileiro.’’ RdL, 
nr (June), 111-117. 


Macedo, Joaquim Manoel de. Remisséo de Pecados. Comédia em 
5 atos. (Coletanea Teatral, No. 47.) Rio: Sociedade Brasileira 


de Autores Teatrais. 
Published as supplement to Revista de Teatro, No. 301. 


NABUCO 


Carpeaux. See ‘‘2. General.’’ 


PENA 
Damasceno, Darey. ‘‘Martins Pena e o Conservatério DramAtico.’’ 
RdL, uu (Dee. 1957), 221-224. 


Pena, Martins. ‘‘O rei do Amazonas.’’ RdL, u (Dee. 1957), 
155-165. 
Unpublished fragment of historical novel. 


SILVA, PPREIRA DA 


Pereira. See ‘‘Garrett.’’ 


TAQUARI 


Hessel, Lothar F. ‘‘O romance indianista e regional de Heraclito.’’ 
Provincia de Sao Pedro, No. 21 (1957), pp. 158-170. 

Herfclito is the pseudonym of Jofio Mendes de Taquari (1846-98), a native 
of Rio Grande do Sul, who published three novels, O sertanejo rio-grandense, 
O campeiro rio-grandense, and A india rio-grandense, the first and third of 
which belong to the school of indianismo. 


VARELA 


Cavalheiro, Edgard, ed. Fagundes Varela: Poesia, Com pref. 
(Nossos Classicos, No. 12.) Rio: Agir, 1957. 


Noébrega, Melo. ‘‘Fagundes Varela: Plagiario?’’ RdZ, m (March), 
95-120. 


Tati, Miécio, and E. Carrera Guerra, eds. Poesias completas. 
(Livros do Brasil: Colecio de Obras-Primas da Literatura 
Nacional, Vol. 10.) S. Paulo: Cia. Editéra Nacional, 1957. 
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SPANISH 
(By Epmunp L. Kina, Princeton University) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cano, José Luis. ‘‘Keats en Espafia.’’ Papeles de Son Armadans, 
mi (1956), 265-273. 
An unpretentious and apparently thorough descriptive bibliography of 
translations and critical studies. 


Palau y Duleet, Antonio. Manual del librero hispanoamericano. See 
PQ, xxxur (1954), 145. 

Since last noted in this bibliography, the revised Manual has reached 
Vol. XI, ending with Oroz. Vols. IX, X, and XI, apparently posthumous, bear 
the notation “Revisado y afiadido por Agustin Palau, Bibliotecario del Min- 
isterio de Marina.” Errors are perhaps more frequent than they ought to 
be, and bibliographical data found in the Manual must be corroborated 
whenever possible, but it remains an extraordinary achievement for one man. 


Singer, Armand E. Second Supplement to a Bibliography of the 
Don Juan Theme: Versions and Criticism. (Pp. 42-66 in Philo- 
logical Papers, West Virginia University Bulletin, Series 58, 
No. 11-2.) Morgantown: West Virginia University, 1958. 

Corrections and additions—about 250 items. The author states that 

there will be no further supplements. See PQ, xxxvi (1957), 102; xxxiIv 

(1955), 163. 


2. GENERAL 


Artola, Miguel, ed. Memorias de tiempos de Fernando VII. 2 vols. 
B.A.E. (continuacién), Vols. XCVII, XCViII. Madrid: 
Atlas, 1957. 

The first volume contains half of Sr. Artola’s preliminary study plus the 
following: Escoiquiz, ‘‘ Memorias’’; the documents cited in his memorias; the 
correspondence of Carlos IV, the Queen, and Fernando as published on 5 Feb. 
1810; the secret correspondence of Carlos IV, the Queen, and the Queen of 
Tuscany with the Gran Duque de Berg from Carlos IV’s abdication to his 
departure for Bayonne; ‘‘ Exposicién de los hechos y maquinaciones . . .’’ b 
Don Pedro Cevallos, followed by ‘‘ Documentos justicativos’’; ‘‘Idea sencilla 
de las razones que motivaron el viaje del Rey Don Fernando VII a 
Bayona ...’’ by Don Juan Escoiquiz; ‘‘Memorias del Marqués de Ayerbe’’; 
‘*Memoria justificativa de D. Miguel José de Azanza y D. Gonzalo O’Farril 
[sic]’’; ‘‘Bosquejillo de la vida y escritos de D. José Mor de Fuentes.’’ 

The second volume contains the other half of Sr. Artola’s preliminary 
study plus the following: Joaquin Lorenza Villanueva, ‘‘Mi viaje a las 
Cortes [de Cadiz]’’; ‘‘Itinerario de la retirada ... en febrero de 1823... 
dictado por Fernando VII... .’’ 

Artola’s study is ample and clear and provides a shrewd evaluation of the 
various writers as faithful or distorting mirrors of the events in which they 
are involved. However, bibliographical data are woefully deficient, and 
there is an assumed air of completeness and reliability about the edition that 
does not answer such questions as: What and where are the source-texts? 
Which writers of memoirs, if any, have been omitted? Etc. The printing 
is bad on many pages, but the number of misprints appears to be small for 
the B.A.E. 


Briiggemann, Werner. ‘‘Cervantes und die Figur des Don Quijote 
in Kunstanschauung und Dichtung der deutschen Romantik.’’ 
Spanische Forschungen der Gorresgesellschaft, Zweite Reihe, 7. 


Band. 
Rev. by W. D. Williams in BHS, xxxv (1958), 229-231. 
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Briiggemann, Werner. ‘‘Romantisches in Calderéns comedia 
mitolégica Eco y Narciso.’’ Spanische Forschungen der Gorres- 
gesellschaft. Erste Reihe, Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Kulturge- 
schichte Spaniens, 13. Band (1958), pp. 239-258. 


Concerned with the Romantic values found in Eco y Narciso by the German 
Romantic poets and critics. 


Briiggemann, Werner. ‘‘Die Spanienberichte des 18. und 19. 
Jahrhunderts und ihre Bedeutung fiir die Formung und Wand- 
lung des deutschen Spanienbilds.’’ Spanische Forschungen der 
Gorresgesellschaft. Erste Reihe, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur 
Kulturgeschichte Spamens, 12. Band (1956), pp. 1-146. 

Rev. by E. Herman Hespelt in HR, xxvi (1958), 236-239. 
A thorough treatment that clarifies the process but reaches no surprising 
conclusions. 


Conde Gargollo, Enrique. ‘‘ Nuestros médicos romanticos del siglo 
XIX.’’ IJnsula, No. 140 (15 July 1958), p. 4. 


Unexceptionable opening remarks on Romanticism in general; brief men- 
tion of several medical figures of the period with a more extended consider- 
ation of Dr. Mateo Seoane y Sobral; concluding rhetoric. 


Cullen, Arthur J. ‘‘El lenguaje romantico de los peridédicos madri- 
lefos publicados durante la monarquia constitucional (1820- 
23).’’ Hisp, xu1, 303-307. 


Diaz-Plaja, Guillermo, ed. Historia general de las literaturas his- 
pdanicas, Vol. V, ‘‘Post-Romanticismo y Modernismo.’’ Barce- 


lona: Editorial Barnes. 

This volume completes, more or less, the treatment of Romanticism begun in 
Vol. IV, Part Two, reviewed in PQ, xxxvil, 233. The relevant chapters 
are by José Maria de Cossio, Mariano Baquero Goyanes, Nicolés Gon- 
zilez Ruiz, and R. Ferndindez Carvajal. Cossio is interesting and eccentric, 
Baquero comprehensive, with a fresh point of view. The general title of the 
volume is misleading: some of the material covered dates from as far back 
as c. 1800. 

Entrambasaguas, Joaquin de. Misceldnea erudita. Serie I. Madrid: 
C.S.LC., 1957. 

Most of this stuff is embarrassingly trivial. The following bits touch on the 
Romantic movement: ‘‘Un momento de apuro del Duque de Rivas’’; ‘‘La 
realidad de El Trovador’’; ‘‘Para la historia del teatro en la época romén- 
tica’’; ‘‘ Luisito Godoy’’; ‘‘ Una carta inédita de Moratin’’; ‘‘ El libro que vié 
suicidarse a Larra’’; ‘‘Un autégrafo de Lamartine’’; ‘‘Una versién ro- 
mintica del romance de Gerineldo y una divertida cancién de nuestros 
tatarabuelos’’; ‘‘La famosa ‘Cancién de Atalé’ ’’; ‘‘Una miniatura descono- 
cida.’’ 

Ferrer, Melehor. Mando de Maroto en el Norte; los fusilamientos 
de Estella y el Convenio de Vergara. Mando del Conde de 
Espatia en Cataluia (1839). Vol. XVI of the Historia del 
tradicionalismo espaiol. Seville: Editorial Catélica Espafiola. 


Hilton, Ronald. Los estudios hispdnicos en los Estados Unidos: 
archivos, bibliotecas, museos, sociedades cientificas. Versién y 
adaptacién espafiola de Lino Gémez Canedo. Madrid: Ediciones 
Cultura Hispanieca, 1957. 

A Spanish version of the author’s well-known handbook, useful, no doubt, 
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as a starting point; but the absence of an index means that the user must 
really know beforehand as much as he is likely to find out here. The infor- 
mation is extremely incomplete and the presentation is sloppy. 


Lloréns, Vicente. ‘‘Sobre la aparicién de liberal.’’ NRFH, xu, 
53-58. 

Ample documentation of the opening statement: “Alcal4 Galiano no 
parece haberse equivocado al sefialar el 1811 como el afio de nacimiento de la 
palabra liberal en su acepcién moderna, aplicada a individuos y partidos 
politicos.” 


Lorenzo, Emilio, ‘‘Goethe, visto por los espafioles del siglo XTX.’’ 
CHA, No. 88 (April 1957), 53-72. 

Part of a larger work that received a prize in the war year 1944 from 
the Instituto Alemin de Cultura (presumably in Madrid), but was never 
published. The article is a generous and intelligent survey, including one or 
two picturesque anecdotes and ending with a summary. 


Remos, Juan J. ‘‘El costumbrismo en la novela espafiola y en la 
cubana del siglo XIX.’’ In the author’s Ensayos literarios. 
Madrid: 1957. 


Shaw, D. L. ‘‘Humorismo and angustia in Modern Spanish Litera- 
ture.’’ BHS xxxv, 165-176. 


“Modern” here means ‘from the Romantic period on.’ Very sketchy. 


Simén Diaz, José. ‘‘Noticias sobre escritores del siglo XIX en 
los diarios de la époea.’’ RL, x1, Nos. 21-22 (1957), 166-172. 
Brief summaries of news reports pertaining to the following: Aleala 
Galiano, Asquenio, Campoamor, Camprodén, Castelar, Catalina, Coronado, Cor- 
radi, Fernandez Guerra, Garcia Gutiérrez, Garcia de Quevedo, Garcia Tasarra, 
Guerrero (Teodoro), Hartzenbusch, Lafuente, Madoz, Mora, Navarrete, Navarro 
Villoslada, Nifiez de Arce, Ochoa, Roca de Togores, Saavedra, Segovia, Selgas, 
Sudrez Bravo, Tamayo y Baus, Trueba, Valladares y Garriga, Zorrilla. 


Tudisco, Anthony. ‘‘America in some Travelers, Historians, and 
Political Economists of the Spanish Eighteenth Century.’’ AmF, 
xv, 1-22. 

A good study of writers that must have been read by the Spanish Ro- 
mantics. 


Valera, Juan. Correspondencia de Don .. . (1859-1905). Cartas 
inéditas, publicadas con una introduccién de Cyrus C. DeCoster. 
Valencia: Editorial Castalia, 1956. 

Hardly a Spanish writer of consequence escapes mention, although in 
many cases the references are of slight interest. Index of names. 


Varela, José Luis. Poesia y restawracién cultural de Galicia en el 
siglo XIX. Madrid: Gredos. 
Rev. by José Luis Lépez Cid in Insula, Nos. 138-139 (May-June), p. 12. 
The reviewer describes the work as an extensive study explaining the revival 
of Galicianism in the 19th century as a Romantic phenomenon that gave rise 
both to admirable cultural achievements (Rosalia, Pondal, Curros) and to 
fatuous aspirations to political autonomy. Special chapters devoted to the 
writers mentioned. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
BECQUER 


Diaz, José Pedro. Gustavo Adolfo Bécquer: Vida y poesia. Madrid: 
Editorial Gredos. 
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An amplification of Sr. Diaz’s earlier work (see PQ, xxxIv [1955], 168- 
169). He has taken advantage of studies and other materials previously not 
available to him (notably a photostatic copy of the Libro de los gorriones), 
as well as of other studies of a bibliographical and historical character 
(those of Ribbans and Pageard, for example) which have appeared since his 
first edition. But he unaccountably makes no use of certain critical studies 
(Guillén, Casalduero, King) that might have increased the scope and perhaps 
even the depth of his own critical analysis. 


Pageard, Robert. ‘‘G. A. Béequer et son oeuvre.’’ RLC, xxxu, 
240-249. 
The subtitle is “Premiéres présentations en France, 1870-1890.” An 
account of the first evaluations of Bécquer by French critics, as well as 
of the first translations of his works. 


B6HL DE FABER 


Juretschke, Hans. ‘‘Die Deutung der deutschen Romantik durch 
Bohl in Spanien.’’ Spanische Forschungen der Gorresgesell- 
schaft. Erste Reihe, Gesammelte Aufsdtze zur Kulturgeschichte 
Spaniens, 12. Band (1956), pp. 147-191. 

Rev. by E. Herman Hespelt in HR, xxvi, 236-239. 
Argues that Béhl had a much greater influence in the development of 

Spanish Romanticism than is generally acknowledged. Twenty-three rather 

substantial letters from Bohl to Fernandez de Navarrete are appended. 


CABALLERO 


Montoto, Santiago. ‘‘Cartas inéditas de Fernaén Caballero.’’ 
BRAE, xxxviu, 117-134. 


Continuation of the series. 


CADALSO 


Helman, Edith F. ‘‘Caprichos and Monstruos of Cadalso and 
Goya.’’ HR, xxvi, 200-222. 

A thorough and convincing study that provides a history of the concepts 
and words capricho and monstruo, a number of parallels in their use by Cadalso 
and Goya, and compelling evidence not so much that Goya consciously sought to 
picture Cadalso’s concepts and images as that they both grew into and expressed 
the new sensibility—the artist’s ‘‘own suffering, vivid, moving and elevat- 
ing; a taste for the sublime identified with the pathetic and the terrible; the 
spontaneous and unrestrained imagination, fiery and soaring, which inflames 
and transports the reader [or beholder].’’ Mrs. Helman achieves a high degree 
of reciprocal illumination through this comparative study. 





ESPRONCEDA 


Torre, Elias. ‘‘Un inmediato antecedente de El estudiante de Sal- 


amanca.’’ Insula, No. 132 (Nov., 1957), p. 4. 
Argues that Espronceda probably borrowed the Doppelganger episode from 
El golpe en vago (José Garcia de Villalta). Unconvincing. 


GALLARDO 


Rodriguez Mofiino, Antonio. La de San Antonio de 1823 (Leyenda 
y realidad de lo sucedido con los libros y papeles del insigne 
bibliégrafo don Bartolomé José Gallardo). (Bibliofilia, X.) 


Valencia: Castalia. 
Rev. by Jorge Campos in Insula, Nos. 138-139 (May June), p. 16. 
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GARCIA GUTIERREZ 


Johnson, Harvey L. ‘‘Poesias de Garcia Gutiérrez publicadas en 
revistas mexicanas.’’ NRFH, x1 (1957), 171-188. 

Thirteen poems are considered in a lucid running commentary. Eight of 
them are reprinted in their entirety—poems either unknown in Spain or 
differing significantly from versions published in Spain. Mr. Johnson finds 
that the poems reflect Garcia Gutiérrez’s general obedience to the Romantic 
doctrines prevailing in Spain: an interest in folklore and traditional meters; 
patriotism; Ossianism; frustrated love; religiosity; vers de société. 


GIL Y CARRASCO 


Gullén, Ricardo. Cisne sin lago: vida y obra de Enrique Gil y 
Carrasco. Madrid: Insula, 1951. 

A small biography that has not received much notice. It is unpretentious 
but it stands up well under examination. Sr. Gullén is imaginative enough 
to conjecture plausibly about his subject’s childhood and youth, where docu- 
mentation is meagre, and critical enough to avoid unnecessary invention, 
especially of specific events. The chief value of the work lies in the author’s 
general good judgment rather than in any new discoveries or interpretations. 
The style is ideally suited to a life whose keynote was a quiet nostalgia. 
The printing adds nothing, but is legible. An appendix reproduces the com- 
munications to Gil from the Spanish Foreign Office and his replies and 
reports. 


RIVAS 


Campos, Jorge, ed. Obras completas del Duque de Rivas. 3 vols. 
B.A.E. (continuacién), Vols. C, CI, CII. Madrid: Atlas, 1957. 


Sr. Campos has not found any hitherto uncollected literary works to in- 
clude in this new edition, but he has added several speeches delivered in 
the Cortes, and he has presented the works as they appeared in their first 
editions (e.g., the reader who does not have access to the rare first edition 
of the Poesias [1814] can now consult it here). Significant variants in later 
editions are taken care of in footnotes. There is the usual biographical in- 
troduction, followed by a selective bibliography. 


TAMAYO Y BAUS 


Crocker, L. G. ‘‘Techniques of Ambiguity in Un drama nuevo.”’ 
Hisp, xxx1x (1956), 414-418. 


SPANISH AMERICAN 
(By Joun B. Huaues, Princeton University) 
1. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


‘‘Bibliografia hispanoamericana. Seccién general.’’ RHM, xxv, 
81, 266, 349. 


Diaz, José Simén. ‘‘Bibliografia de la literatura hispdnica (adi- 
ciones al tomo IV).’’ RL, x1 (1957), 121-135. 
2. GENERAL 


Cortazar, Augusto Rail. Indios y gauchos en la literatura argentina. 
Buenos Aires: Instituto Amigos del Libro Argentino, 1956. 


Dauster, Frank. Breve historia de la poesia mexicana. México: 


Ediciones de Andrea, 1956. 
Rev. by Andrés Iduarte in RHM, xxtv, 61-62. 
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Diaz Plaja, Guillermo, ed. Historia general de las literaturas his- 
panicas, Vol. IV, ‘‘Siglos XVIII y XIX,’’ segunda parte. See 
PQ, xxxvu, 233. 


Duffy, Frank M. The Early ‘Cuadro de Costumbres’ in Colombia. 
(University of North Carolina Studies in the Romance Lan- 
guages and Literatures, No. 26.) Chapel Hill: The University of 
North Carolina Press, 1956. 


Rev. by Gustavo Correa in HR, xxvi, 81-83; by L. C. de Morelos in RHM, 
xxiv, 65. 


Jones, Willis Knapp. Breve historia del teatro latinoamericano. 
México: Ediciones de Andrea, 1956. 
Rev. by Andrés Iduarte in RHM, xxiv, 66-67. 


Leal, Luis. Breve historia del cuento mexicano. México: Edi- 


ciones de Andrea, 1956. 
Rev. by Helen Bradman in RHM, xxiv, 65-66. 


MeMahon, Dorothy. ‘‘The Indian in Romantic Literature of the 
Argentine.’’ MP, ivi, 17-23. 


Montes, Hugo, and Julio Orlandis. Historia de la literatura chilena, 


See PQ, xxxvu, 239. 
Rev. by Sturgis E. Leavitt in HAHR, xxxvu (1957), 111-112. 


Moseley, William W. ‘‘Origins of the Historical Novel in Chile.’’ 
Hisp, xu, 274-277. 


Reyes de la Maza, Luis. El teatro in 1857 y sus antecedentes 
(1855-56). Prélogo de José Rojas Garciduefias. México: Im- 
prenta Universitaria, 1956. 

Rev. in RHM, xxiv, 67. 


Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ‘‘El ensayo y la erénica, dos ‘géneros’ 
hispanoamericanos.’’ Américas, x, No. 7 (1957), pp. 27-31. 


Sanchez, Luis Alberto. ‘‘Menéndez y Pelayo y las letras ameri- 
eanas.’’ Universidad de la Habana, Nos. 130-132, 1957, pp. 7-40. 


Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. Breve historia de la literatura chilena 
See PQ, xxxvu, 240. 

Rev. by Juan Loveluck in Atenea, No. 377, 1957, pp. 281-286; rejoinder by 
Torres, Atenea, No. 379, 1958, pp. 243-245. 

Loveluck maintains that Torres’ Historia is superficial, incomplete, mis- 
leading and unoriginal, and implies that his considerable reputation in the 
Spanish-American field is undeserved. Torres replies in defense of his book 
that it was written at the request of the publisher and conformed to the specifi- 
cations of a brief manual, with no pretensions of completeness. He denies 
that it is superficial, unoriginal and misleading. This reviewer agrees in sub- 
stance, if not in tone, with some of Mr. Loveluck’s remarks. I find it natural 
that a ‘‘ breve historia’’ be superficial. It is unfortunately true that the history 
in question is also unoriginal and unimaginative (which is neither natural nor 
necessary—nor is it true of other works of Torres-Rioseco) ; hence some crit- 
icism is in order. I deplore the venomous tone of both writers, which is un- 
worthy of them. In my opinion Torres’ book is not the misrepresentation 
of Chilean literature which Mr. Loveluck alleges it to be. 
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Torres-Rioseco, Arturo. Ensayos sobre literatura hispanoameri- 
cana. See PQ, xxxv (1956), 166-167. 
Rev. by Alberto Gil Novales in CHA, No. 86, 1957, pp. 260-269. 


Trifilio, S. Samuel. ‘‘Buenos Aires as Seen by British Travelers, 
1810-1860.’’ AmF’, xv, 37-59. 


Varela Dominguez de Ghioldi, Delfina. La generacién argentina 
del 37. Buenos Aires: Ediciones Populares Argentinas, 1956. 
Rev. by Bernardo Verbitsky in Américas, 1x, No. 6 (1957), pp. 40-41. 


Williams Alzaga, Enrique. La pampa en la novela argentina. 
Buenos Aires: Edicién Argentina de Cultura, 1955. 


3. STUDIES OF AUTHORS 
ALTAMIRANO 


Warner, Ralph. Bibliografia de Ignacio Manuel Altamirano. Méx- 


ico, 1955. 
Rev. in NRFH, x (1956), 455. 


BELLO 


Borjas, Sanchez, José A. ‘‘En torno a Bello, jurista y legislador.’’ 
Ciencia y Cultura, Maracaibo, u, No. 5 (1957), 49-58. 


Crema, Edoardo. Andrés Bello a través del romanticismo. Premio 
Nacional Andrés Bello de 1955. Caracas, 1956. 


Olaso, Luis Maria. ‘‘ Ante dos grandes humanistas.’’ Cultura Un- 
iversitaria (Caracas), No. 59, 1957, 45-46. 
About Andrés Bello and Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo. 
Quinto libro de la semana de Bello en Caracas. 22 de noviembre— 
29 de noviembre, de 1955. Caracas: Ministerio de Edueacién, 
Direccién de Cultura y Bellas Artes, 1957. 


DIAZ MIRON 


Diaz Plaja, Guillermo. ‘‘Salvador Diaz Mirén: Estudio de las pri- 
meras poesias.’’ Et Caetera (Guadalajara, Jalisco, México), v 
(1956), 115-124. 


Monterde, Francisco. El hombre. La obra. México: Ediciones de 


Andrea, 1956. 
Rev. by Andrés Iduarte in RHM, xxiv, 68. 


Monterde, Francisco. ‘‘ Escollos den la meta de la poesia diazmiron- 
iana.’’ Abside, xx1, 214-222. 
ECHEVERRIA 


Mantovani, Juan. Echeverria y la doctrina de la educacién popular. 
Buenos Aires: Perrot, 1957. 
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Montserrat, Santiago. ‘‘ Estéban Echeverria y el problema de nues- 
tra expresién.’’ Revista de la Universidad de Cérdoba, Argen- 
tina, agosto-noviembre, 1956, pp. 367-383. 

A general analysis and appreciation of the importance of Echeverria. The 
principal thesis is that Echeverria’s profound intuition of the nature of his 
country made possible his role as innovator and ‘‘ introductor’’ of nme 6 ideas, 
and that he was not, as has been said, ‘‘alejado de la realidad nacional.’’ 


GONZALEZ PRADA 
Ferrer-Canales, José. ‘‘Gonzflez Prada y Dario.’’ Hisp, xu, 
465-470. 


The author limits himself to pointing out obvious and external similarities. 


GUIDO Y SPANO 


Hulet, Claude L. ‘‘Two Romantic Patterns in Carlos Guido y 
Spano.’’ MLQ, xrx, 47-52. 


HERNANDEZ 


Carsuzin, Maria Emma. ‘‘Sarmiento y Herndndez: Biégrafos 
illustres y antagénicos de ‘E] Chaco.’ ’’ Cursos y Conferencias, 
Buenos Aires, Afio 25, 1956, pp. 403-423. 


LOPEZ 


Donghi, Tulio Halperin. ‘‘Vineente Fidel Lépez, historiador.’’ 
Revista de la Universidad de Buenos Aires, 1956, pp. 365-374. 


OTHON 


Leal, Luis. ‘‘Los sonetos de Manuel José Othén. La Palabra y el 
Hombre.’’ Revista de la Universidad Veracruzana (Jalapa, Vera 
Cruz, México), abril-junio, 1958, pp. 183-199. 


PALMA 


Bazan, Armando. ‘‘ Del Inca Garcilaso de la Vega a Ricardo Palma.’’ 
Universal (Caracas), 19 febrero, 1957. 


SARMIENTO 


Ara, Guillermo. ‘‘Las ediciones del ‘Facundo.’’’ RI, xxm, No. 46, 
pp. 375-394. 


Carsuzan. See ‘‘ Hernandez.’’ 
SILVA 


Crema, Edoardo. ‘‘Naturaleza y ambiente en José Asuncién Sil- 
va.’’ Bolivar (Bogota), x (1957), 439-447. 


ZORRILLA DE SAN MARTIN 
Eseudero, Alonso M. Zorrilla de San Martin y Chile. Santiago: Edi- 


torial Universitaria, 1956. 
Rev. by Victor M. Valenzuela in RHM, xxiv, 76. 














The Diction of the Signed Poems of Cynewulf 


By Rosert E. Diamonp 
Wayne State University 


The four signed poems of Cynewulf, Zlene, Juliana, Fates of the 
Apostles, and Christ II (Christ, lines 440-866), comprise the only 
sizable body of Old English poetry which we can with any as 
surance ascribe to a single author. A detailed analysis of the dic- 
tion of these poems indicates that they were composed in the 
traditional formulaic style. The aim of this paper is to summarize 
the essential data which this detailed analysis has brought to light 
and to suggest certain techniques employed in the composition of 
these poems. 

The basis for any study of formulaic poetic diction must al- 
ways be the work of the late Milman Parry and his collaborator, 
Professor Albert Bates Lord of Harvard University, who anaiyzed 
respectively the Homeric poems and the songs of the South Slavic 
peoples. For an introduction to the subject of formulaic diction 
in Old English poetry, I refer the reader to the article by Pro- 
fessor Francis P. Magoun, Jr., ‘“‘Oral-Formulaic Character of 
Anglo-Saxon Narrative Poetry.’ Professor Magoun includes a 
selected bibliography of pertinent works by Parry and Lord.’ It 
is my purpose to cover as little as possible of the ground already 
covered by Professor Magoun: just as he takes the ideas of Parry 
and Lord on formulaic poetry in general and applies them to Anglo- 
Saxon poetry, I have further narrowed the field of investigation 
by applying these ideas to the Cynewulf poems, in detail. 

To summarize briefly, the essential difference between oral poetry 
and written compositions is that the poet composes rapidly, be- 
fore an audience, instead of slowly and carefully putting words 
together with the aid of writing materials. Such a performance is 
possible only if the poet has a complete stock of ready-made 
phrases, or formulas, which will fit the meter of his song and en- 
able him to express just about any idea. Such poetic formulas are 





1 Speoulwm, xxvii (1953), 446-467. 
2 Idid., p. 446, n.2, 3. 
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traditional, and they, together with a body of traditional story 
material, are what the poet memorizes; he does not memorize songs 
to recite—in fact, he will never give a song in exactly the same 
form twice. On the basis of internal evidence alone (there is no ex- 
ternal evidence), it is impossible to determine whether the Cynewulf 
poems were composed orally and written down by a scribe, were 
composed with pen in hand in the ordinary modern way, or were 
composed by a learned poet who was making use of the traditional 
poetic formulas handed down to him from an age when all poems 
were oral. Although it seems unlikely that this question can ever 
be settled to anyone’s satisfaction, it is possible, by examining 
the diction of such a poem, to determine whether it was composed 
in the traditional formulaic style. 


The best evidence that a poem from a defunct tradition was 
composed in the formulaic style is to be found in the diction, 
specifically, the incidence of repeated verses or verse parts, 80- 
called formulas. The poetic formula is, of course, entirely different 
in every tradition because of the varying demands of meter and 
syntax. Most of the details of what Parry and Lord tell us of the 
use of the formulas in the Homeric and Jugoslav songs do 
not correspond to what we find in Old Germanic poetry: the 
Homeric hexameter and the decasyllabic line of the South Slavs 
are totally different from the Germanic alliterative line. The Old 
English verse is looser, in that it allows the insertion of an un- 
specified number of unstressed syllables, but, on the other hand, it 
is more restrictive, in that the verses must be arranged in al- 
literating pairs. 


‘ 


Parry defines a poetic formula as ‘‘a group of words which is 
regularly employed under the same metrical conditions to express 
a given essential idea.’’"* To apply this definition to Old English 
metrics, we classify the verses according to the system of Eduard 
Sievers, i. e., his Five Types of verses: A, B, C, D, and E. As a 
corollary to the Sievers’ system, we adopt Professor Pope’s observa- 
tion that the second measure of B- and C-verses begins with the 
first stressed word.‘ 


Most formulas in Old English poetry make a whole verse, but 


* Milman Parry, ‘‘Studies in the Epic Technique of Oral Verse-Making, 
(i930) 80 and Homeric Style,” Harvard Studies Classical Philology, xu 
1930) b 

«John Collins Pope, The Rhythm of Beowulf (New Haven, 1942), p. 48. 
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some are only one measure of a verse, while some are a verse-pair 
(a typographic line), a verse-trio (half of one typographic line 
with the preceding or following whole line), or a run-over verse- 
pair (the second half of one typographic line and the first half 
of the next). 

Formulas which make less than a whole verse, i. e., one measure 
of a verse, are found for the most part in B-, C-, and D-verses. The 
second measure of a B- or C-verse is the essential part of the verse. 
For the first measure, an initial rest must be assumed, followed by 
an unspecified number of unstressed syllables. The first measure 
is almost shapeless and unclassifiable. In it, the poet can take care 
of minor syntactical matters. Generally speaking, it is the second 
measure which is important. When we are seeking evidence to 
demonstrate that a B- or C-verse is formulaic, then, if we find the 
second measure repeated elsewhere, that is evidence worth noting. 
Of course, many B- and C-verses are repeated in their entirety, 
but, since the first measure is so elastic and varied, the second 
measure must receive most of our attention. D-verses are also 
heavily weighted on the second measure. The first measure may be 
as little as one stressed syllable. Essentially, a D-verse is a B- or 
C-verse with an alliterating stress in the first measure. That is, the 
second measure of a D-verse is usually the equivalent of the sec- 
ond measure of either a B- or C-verse. There are many formulaic 
phrases which give the second measure of either a B- or D-verse 
and phrases which give the second measure of either a C- or D- 
verse. For example, the phrase Wuldres Cyning makes the second 
measure of the B-verse sibban Wuldres Cyning (F Ap 27, Chr 565) ; 
it also makes the second measure of the D-verse onwrige, Wuldres 
Cyning (Jin 516). The phrase Godes tempel makes the second mea- 
sure of the C-verses t6 Godes temple (Ele 1057), ac hie Godes tempel 
(Chr 707) ; it also makes the second measure of the D-verse gierwan 
Godes tempel (Ele 1021). Thus the poet could use such formulaic 
material in several ways and always come up with a metrically 
acceptable verse. 

A formula, then, is a verse, or sometimes only a measure, re- 
peated under similar metrical conditions. A formula is not neces- 
sarily an exact repeat: variations of gender, number, case, tense, 
mood, ete. do not break the pattern unless they alter the metrical 
type. For example, an unstressed prefix does not change the basic 
formula: dbannan té beadwe (Ele 34), bannan té beadwe (Ele 45). 
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Although we usually think of a formula as a phrase, such as 
Wuldres Cyning or Godes tempel, many formulas consist of a 
single word. A word must be regarded as a formula when it re- 
gularly occurs in the same metrical situation. For example, the 
word andswaru will always give the second measure of a C-verse. 
The word has utility, for it expresses the idea the poet wants ex- 
pressed in a way that is dependably metrical: he can always de- 
pend on it to give him the second measure of a C-verse. For other 
examples of such formulas, see the supporting evidence for FAp 3a, 
8b, 9b, 12a, 14b, 15b, 16a, 17a, 18b, 23b, and 26a below. 

The Anglo-Saxons can not, of course have thought of their 
verses as being divided into the Five Types, but they did have a 
strong sense of what was permissible, as their extant poetry shows. 
The poet would know what ‘‘sounded right’’ and what did not. 
And, to judge from the the texts which remain, the poets did not 
often mismeter. 

The hypermetric (expanded) verses gave the poets particular 
freedom on occasion. The first measure of a hypermetric verse, 
like the first measure of a B- or C-verse, is usually a loose aggrega- 
tion of syllables. We therefore give our attention to the second 
measure, and we find that it is usually the equivalent of a perfectly 
regular A-, D-, or E-verse. That is, a hypermetric verse usually 
has an A-, D-, or E-verse embedded in it. When we are seeking 
evidence to demonstrate that a hypermetric verse is formulaic, 
therefore, it is sufficient to find its second measure repeated else- 
where. For example, take the hypermetriec verse Hé pé mag sép 
gecydan (Ele 588); evidence is furnished by the A-verses sdép 
gecydan (Andreas 965), sép gecyde (Ele 690). 

The poets also made use of nonalliter.ting formulaic introduc- 
tions, phrases which supplied ready-made the first, unstressed mea- 
sure of B-, C-, A3-verses, and hypermetrice verses. These phrases 
could form the entire first measure or they could be followed by an 
unspecified number of unstressed syllables. B- and C-verses clearly 
belong in the category of verses which have no alliteration in the 
first measure. To this group must be added that class of A-verses 
which Sievers classifies as A3-verses, in which only the second mea- 
sure alliterates, and the word which receives the primary stress 
in the first measure is a word which is ordinarily unstressed, such 
as a pronoun or the adverb pd. Many hypermetric verses also have 
no alliteration in the first measure. While it is true that we give 
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most of our attention to the stressed measure of a verse, we cannot 
overlook these unstressed introductory formulas, for they are very 


widely used. Perhaps the best known example is hwet followed by a 
pronoun (see FAp la below). Another example is the phrase ongann 


pd, which serves to introduce B- and C-verses. For such B-verses, ep. 
Ongann pé Dryhtnes 4 (Ele 198); Ongann pd léoflic wif (Ele 
286); Ongann pd geémor-méd (And 1398); Ongann pd listum ymb 
(Meters of Boethius 1,59). For such C-verses, ep. Ongann pd 
ofostlice (Ele 225, Guthlac 1201) ; Ongann pa will-fegen (Ele 827) ; 
Ongann pd hléodrian (Ele 900); Ongann pa fastlice (Jin 270); 
Ongann pé hréow-cearig (Jin 536); Ongann pd déop-hygdig (Glce 
1001); Ongann pd Sép-Cyning (Genesis 2636); Ongann pa dd 
hladan (Gen 2902); Ongann pd worn sprecan ( Widsith 9); Ongann 
pd snotor hale (Gle 1145). 

We have to deal not only with formulas, but with formulaic 
systems. The situation here is much more complex. The commonest 
type of formulaic verse is one which belongs to a system of verses 
which are alike exept that the alliterating word is varied to meet 
the demands of alliteration without changing the essential meaning 
of the verse. For example, take the verses on ferhp-sefan (Ele 98, 
213, 316, 849, 894, 1078), on mdd-sefan (Ele 875, Jin 72, And 554, 
Beowulf 180, Metrical Psalms of the Paris Psalter 115,2), on bréost- 
sefan (Jin 405). The meaning of all three is the same, but ferhp, 
mod, or bréost has been substituted where f, m, or b alliteration is 
required. Sometimes a poet varies a formula in order to avoid 
having double alliteration in the off-verse, which was not customary. 
For example, géara hwyrftum (Ele 1b) belongs to the same system 
as géara gangum (Ele 648a, Jin 693a, Chr 1035a). It even has the 
same alliteration, but hwyrftum has been substituted for gangum, 
although they have the same meaning because the poet knew it 
would sound wrong to have double alliteration in the off-verse. 

Another common type of formulaic system is one which is com- 
posed of verses which are alike except that some important word is 
substituted to suit the context. For example, bém wes Iiidas nama 
(Ele 418, 586) differs from bém was Simon nama (Ele 530) only 
in that a different proper name has been substituted. We may say 
that these verses belong to a system bém was x nama, where z is a 
proper name, enabling the poet to express within the limits of a 
B-verse the idea ‘‘whose name was z.’’ 

The Anglo-Saxons made frequent use of line-fillers. The verse 
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wann under wolcnum (Buf 651, And 837, Glc 1280, Dream of the 
Rood 55) is a good example. The poet may be assumed to have meant 
wann and to have added under wolcnum in order to fill out an A- 
verse. If something is ‘‘dark,’’ it adds nothing to point out that 
it is ‘‘dark under the skies,’’ since everything on earth is under 
the skies. The prepositional phrase under wolcnwm, then, is a 
formulaic phrase which serves to finish out an A-verse. The poet 
would know that he could combine it with just about any suitable 
word and always get a regular A-verse. The phrase has utility: 
it enables the poet to overcome a metrical problem in a hurry. The 
device of using a prepositional phrase to make the second measure 
and the last one or two unstressed syllables of the first measure 
of an A-verse is very common. In fact, it is the commonest of all 
in the Cynewulf poems, furnishing about a quarter of the demon- 
strably formulaic A-verses, about a tenth of all the demonstrably 
formulaic verses. 

The problem that any investigator has to face in dealing with 
a defunct poetic tradition is to think his way back into the minds 
of the poets, to try to see how they composed their verses. When, 
therefore, we find a living poetic tradition, that of Jugoslavia, in 
which the poets compose in formulas, much as the Anglo-Saxon poets 
now seem to have done, we can perhaps draw some inferences about 
the defunct tradition by comparing it with the living tradition. 
When Professor Lord is seeking evidence to demonstrate that a 
verse of a Jugoslav poem is formulaic, he always finds it, because 
his source of supporting evidence is unlimited: there are poets 
(Lord calls them ‘‘singers’’) still at work, composing in the tradi- 
tional style. He can demonstrate that every verse of a song is for- 
mulaic. We have, of course, no such unlimited stock of evidence 
from which to draw when we are seeking to demonstrate that an 
Old English poem was composed in the formulaic style. Nor had 
Parry any such unlimited evidence to draw upon in analyzing 
the Homeric poems. That is precisely why he gave his attention to 
the Jugoslav poetry: because he hoped to draw inferences from a 
comparison of it with the Homeric poems that he would never have 
been able to make on the basis of the text of the Homerie poems 
alone. When we say, then, that a certain verse of an Old English 
poem is not demonstrably formulaic, that is perhaps not quite the 
same thing as saying that it is not formulaic. When we consider 
what a pitifully small fragment of the Old English poetry has 
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survived, it seems not at all remarkable that there are so many 
verses which cannot be demonstrated to be formulaic. Perhaps 
if more of the poetry had survived, we should be able to demon- 
state that a much higher percentage of it is formulaic. Such con- 
jectures must, of course, be purely hypothetical, for there are only 
around 30,000 lines of Old English poetry extant. 


Even when we narrow the area from which supporting evidence 
is sought, the figures are interesting. Checking for verses or verse 
parts repeated only within the 5194 verses (i. e., 2598 typographic 
lines) of the four signed poems of Cynewulf reveals that 2224 
verses, or 42.8 per cent, are demonstrably formulaic. This means 
that part or all of the verse can be demonstrated to be a formula 
by virtue of being repeated only within the four poems. Included 
in this figure are 1037 verses, or 19.9 per cent, which are demon- 
strable whole-verse repeats. These figures are based on evidence 
found only within the four signed poems of Cynewulf. 


The percentages of demonstrably formulaic verses run much 
higher when the poems are checked for repeats against the whole 
corpus of Old English poetry. A random sampling of 459 verses 
(Ele 225a-246a, 934a-952a, JIn 89a-104b, 671b-688b, Chr 491a-508a, 


850a-866b, and all of the 122 typographic lines of FAp), checked 
against the entire Anglo-Saxon poetic corpus, shows that 288 
verses, or 62.7 per cent, are demonstrably formulaic, including 148 
verses, or 32.2 per cent, which are demonstrable whole-verse repeats. 


Such a high percentage of repeated verses strongly suggests that 
the poems were composed in the traditional formulaic style. It 
seems very unlikely that a poet composing in the more self-conscious 
modern way, valuing his originality, as his readers will, would 
make such extensive use of formulas. 

There are in the four poems forty-one demonstrable verse-pair 
formulas—demonstrable by virtue of being repeated elsewhere 
within the four poems. This figure includes thirty-five ordinary 
verse-pair formulas, i. e., formulas that occupy an entire typographic 
line,> four run-over verse-pair formulas,* and two run-over verse- 
trio formulas, each of which has an ordinary verse-pair formula 

5 FAp 63, Ele 364, 670, 852; Ele 5, 178; Ele 332, 404; Ele 418, 586; Ele 
445, 718; Ele 754, Jin 132; Ele 689, Jin 179; Ele 745, Chr 796, 836; Ele 817, 
Jin 354; Ele 893, Jin 183; Ele 897, Chr 610; Ele 978, Jin 570; Jin 105, 130; 


Jin 154, Chr 557; Jin 707, Chr 803; Chr 660, 860. 
6 Ele 627b-628a, Chr 499b-500a; Ele 678b-679a, Ele 1010b-1011a. 
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embedded in it.? An example of such a verse-pair formula is 
Hwet, wé bet (ge) hierdon / burh hdlige béc (F Ap 63, Ele 364, 670, 
852). There are in the four poems forty-three demonstrably formu- 
laic verse-pairs (again, based on evidence found only within the four 
poems). This figure includes thirty-nine ordinary verse-pairs* and 
four run-over verse-pairs.* An example of such a system of for- 
mulaic verse-pairs is the following: pat wé festlice / ferhp stadolien 
(Ele 427); and py festlicor / ferhp stadolie (Ele 796); Ongann pa 
fastlice / ferhp stadolian (Jim 270). The forty-one demonstrable 
verse-pair formulas and forty-three demonstrably formulaic verse- 
pairs make a total of eighty-four, an average of one about every 
thirty typographic lines. (As editions usually have about thirty-five 
typographic lines to a page, this is about one to a page.) 


Some of the looser formulaic patterns may serve to illustrate the 
poet’s technique, although they are not actually verbal repeats and 
therefore have not been included in the category of demonstrably 
formulaic verses. One of these is the pattern infinitive-auxil- 
iary, which makes an A-verse; the poet would know that combining 
an infinitive with any disyllabic auxiliary with a long first syllable, 
such as sceolde, wolde, mdste, etc., would always give him an A-verse. 
Some examples are weordan sceolde (Ele 1048, Jin 425, 611), hréosan 
sceolde (Ele 763), hieran sceoldon (Ele 367), déman sceoldon (FAp 
10), sécan wolde (Ele 469), diernan woldon (Ele 970), lufian wolde 
(JIn 195), brican moten (FAp 117), cydan méston (Ele 175), settan 
mésten (Ele 1004), dgan méste (JIn 518), wunian mdte (Chr 818). 


Another such pattern is the combination of a superlative adjective 
with a genitive plural. This is a handy, intensive way of characteriz- 
ing something or someone, and it always gives the poet a regular 
A-verse. The genitive can occupy either the first or the second 
measure, depending entirely on the alliteration required. Some 
examples, with the genitive in the first measure, are tdcna torhtost 
(Ele 164), léohta beorhtost (Ele 947), wyrda lddost (Ele 977), 
manna léofost (Jln 84), gésta gifrost (Chr 813), and, with the 
superlative in the first measure, mérost béama (Ele 1012, 1224), 


1 Ele 1011b-1012b, Ele 1223b-1224b. 

8 Ele 2, 634; Ele 29, 111; Ele 247, 848; Ele 252, Chr 863; Ele 287, 559; 
Ele 427, 796, Jin 270; Ele 480, Jin 310; Ele 532, 1164; Ele 606, Chr 596; Ele 
662, Jin 175; Ele 813, Jim 272; Ele 1147, Chr 440; Ele 1285, Jin 145; Ele 
1288, Jin 508; Jin 1, 609; Jim 10, Chr 481; Jim 203, 462; Jin 643, Chr 600; 
Jin 677, Chr 857. 

°F Ap 88b-89a, 107b-108a; Jim 510b-51la, 518b-519a. 
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@delost bearna (Ele 476), wdelost tungla (Chr 607), blatost benna 
(Chr 771). The reader will recall that this syntactic pattern is 
extremely common throughout Old English poetry. A closely related 
pattern is to be found in the A-verses which combine a disyllabic 
genitive of a noun which has a long first syllable with an inflected 
form of mést. For example, coréra méste (Ele 274), hida méste 
(Chr 568), féhba méste (Chr 617), brymma méste (Chr 833). 

A similar pattern is discernible in the A-verses which are composed 
of a genitive plural followed by an inflected form of gehwelc. If the 
poet wanted to refer to ‘‘every one’’ of a group of persons or things 
(narrative verse seems to favor this kind of all-inclusive generaliza- 
tion), he had a pattern which would always give him a regular 
A-verse. For example, gumena gehwelcwm (Ele 278), tdcna ge- 
hwelces (Ele 319), wita gehwelces (Ele 1029), pinga gehwelces (Ele 
1155), féonda gehwelcne (Ele 1178), déda gehwelcra (Ele 1283), 
womma gehwelces (Ele 1310), scylda gehwelcre (Ele 1313), mana 
gehwelces (Jln 30), géda gehwelces (Jin 216), sigora gehwelces (JIn 
224), yfela gehwelces (Jln 352), déda gehwelce (Chr 525), duguda 
gehwelcre (Chr 601), béoda gehwelcre (Chr 847). 

There are in the four poems thirty-one C-verses which have the 
inflected superlative of an adjective occupying the entire second 
measure. In twenty-seven of these verses,?° the definite article 
precedes the superlative. In four of these verses,” the superlative is 
not preceded by the definite article. The definite article or any other 
unstressed syllable or syllables is sufficient for the first measure of 
a C-verse. The poet seems also to have used the trick of making a 
kind of loosely formulaic run-over verse-pair by coupling two of 
these C-verse superlatives. For example: 


on pA sweartostan / and p4 wierrestan (Ele 930b-931a) 
séo diereste / and séo swéteste (Jin 93b-94a) 

s6o diereste / and séo weordoste (Jin 247b-248a) 

wé bé heardostan / and pA wierrestan (JIn 339b-340a) 
Pet séleste / and wedeloste (Chr 520b-521a) 

Another such pattern is the C-verse composed entirely of a gerund. 
The preposition ¢é6 and the prefix of the verb make the first measure. 
Some examples are té gecyjSanne (Ele 533), té gecéosanne (Ele 607), 
té geléstenne (Ele 1165), té gefremmanne (Chr 597). 

Similarly, the poet could depend on the preterite of almost any 


10 Ele 153, 169, 277, 323, 732, 930, 931, 1018, 1024, 1106, 1173, 1233, Jin 
93, 94, 152, 166, 204, 206, 207, 247, 248, 250, 339, 340, 543, 572, Chr 520. 
11 Ele 1201, Chr 521, 786, 823. 
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second-class weak verb to give him the second measure of a C- or D- 
verse. For an example, see the supporting evidence for FAp 9b 
below. 


The following, the first twenty-nine lines of Fates of the Apostles, 
is offered as a sample of Cynewulf’s use of traditional poetic 
formulas. Solid underscoring indicates a formula; broken underscor- 
ing indicates a substitution in a formulaic system. The supporting 
evidence is taken from the entire corpus of Old English poetry. The 
full title of every poem referred to is given in only the first refer- 
ence ; thereafter the abbreviated title is used. The abbreviations are 
those suggested by F. P. Magoun, Jr., in tudes Anglaises, 1955, No. 
2, pp. 138-146. 


Hwet ! Ic pbisne sang sib-geémor fand 

on séocum sefan, samnode wide, 
ellen eyddon, 

torhte and tir-éadige. Twelfe wéron 

dédum dém-feste, Dryhtne gecorene, 








léofe on life. Lof wide sprang, 

meaht and m@rdu, —ofer middan-geard, 
béodnes pbegna, brymm unlytel. 

Halgan héape hliet wisode, 

pér hie Dryhtnes 4  déman sceoldon, 
reccan fore rincum. Sume on Réme-byrig, 
frame, fierd-hweete, feorh ofgéafon 

purh Nérénes _—snearwe searwe, 

Pétrus and Paulus. Is sé apostolhad 

wide geweordod ofer wer-béoda ! 

Swelce Andréas on Achaia 

for Egias ealdre genédde. 

Ne pritode hé fore brymme péod-cyninges, 
éniges on eordan, ac him éce gecéas 
langsumre lif, léoht unhwilen, 

sippan hilde-heard, _ heriges bearhtme, 
efter gib-plegan gealgan pbeahte. 

Hwet, wé éac gehierdon be I6hanne 
#-gléawe menn edelu reccan! 
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25 Sé manna wees, mine gefrége, 
purh enéorisse Criste léofost 
on weres hide, sipban Wuldres Cyning, 
engla Ord-fruma, —_eordan sdhte 


purh fémnan hrif, Feder mann-cynnes. 








Supporting Evidence 


la Hwet followed by a personal pronoun is a very widely used formulaic 
introduction to A3-, B-, C-verses, and hypermetric verses. It could occupy 
the entire first measure or be followed by one or two unstressed syllables. 
There are seventy-two verses which open with this formula. Fifty-seven of 
these begin with hwet followed by a pronoun in the nominative case: eight 
(including FAp la) have hwet followed by ic,12 twenty by pté,13 four by 
hé,14 nineteen by wé,15 three by gé,16 and three by hie.17 Fifteen have hwet 
followed by a pronoun in an oblique case: eight by mé,18 one by mec,19 one by 
pé,20 one by pec71 one by him,22 one by hie,23 one by hit,24 and one by ds.25 

2a A formulaic system with substitution for the sake of alliteration: ep. 
on wérigum sefan (Chr 1207); on sdrigum sefan (Gle 1356). For a system 
on X sefan, with other substitutions, cp. on mildwm sefan (Chr 1351) ; on stdum 
sefan (Gle 1123). 

3a-b Cp. hé pd edelingas / ellen fremedon (Bwf 3). Any inflected form of 
the noun @deling, preceded by the definite article, could always be counted on 
to give the poet a regular C-verse. The definite article alone is sufficient to 
make the first measure, but it could be preceded by an unspecified number 
of unstressed syllables. Cp. also Pus pé a@delingas (FAp 85); pdr pé 
@delingas (And 805); Him pé @delingas (And 857); Wé pd a@delingas (Mnl 
189); pd wdelingas (Riddle 49,7). For the off-verse, ep. also ellen cydan (Bwf 
2695); his ellen cijdde (Rdl 88,27). 

4a Cp. torhte tir-éadige (Partridge 10). The insertion or omission of the 
conjunction and makes no difference in the metrical pattern or the meaning. 

5b PPs 131,5. For a formulaic system with substitution for the sake of al- 
literation, cp. also Meotode gecorene (Gen 1734, Daniel 92); Criste gecorene 
(Jin 605). 

6a Cp. léoflic on life (Gen 1713). The prepositional phrase on life is a line- 
filler, useful in finishing out an A-verse: cp. also lufian on life (Glc 620); 
lufode on life (And 597); hér on life (Soul and Body I,148). 


12 Chr 1379, 1423, And 1478, DrR 1, Gen 533, PPs 91,3, Solomon and 
Saturn 1. 

13 Jin 167, 546, And 1363, 1406, 1508, PPs 59,5, 107,10, 118,138, 136,8, 
MBo 20,4, 46, 57, 31,1, Gen 791, 931, Bwf 530, Christ and Satan 437, Maldon 
231, Resignation 36, Waldere II,14. 

14 PPs 61,2, 6, 104,6, MBo 8,58. 

15 FAp 23, 63, Ele 364, 397, 670, 852, Jin 1, Chr 586, Gle 108, 752, And 1, 
Gen 939, XSt 44, 231, Bwf 1, 1652, MBo 9,1, Exodus 1, Menologiwm 176. 

16 Ele 293, 334, And 676. 

17 MBo 8, 15, 19,24, PPs 72,7. 

18 Chr 1488, And 1376, Bwf 1774, PPs 55,5, 90,5, 138,8, DrR 90, Vainglory 1. 

19 Jin 321. 

20 PPs 76,13. 

21 Husband’s Message 13. 

22 SnS 391. 

23 SnS 449. 

24 Bwf 2248. 

25 Chr 627. 
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6b Cp. bléd wide sprang (Bwf 18); léad wide sprang (Jin 585); Hré wide 
sprang (Bwf 1588). 

7b Ele 434, 917, Chr 105, 698, 1046, And 224, 345, 701, 1323, 1372, 1718, Zao 
2, 48, 286, Dan 105, PPs 58,13, 137,6, 144,12, Phoenix 4. Cp. on middan-geard 
(Ele 6, 774, Chr 452, 787, XSt 438, 474, And 1502, Pha 640); geond middan- 
geard (Ele 16, 1176, Chr 644, XSt 271, 582, Gic 501, Phx 119); geond pisne 
middan-geard (Bwf 75, 1771, Wanderer 75, Gifts of Men 28); on pisne middan- 
geard (DrR 104) ; geond eallne middan-geard (A Prayer 32); sé geond middan- 
geard (Jin 3). 

8a Péodnes pegnas (And 3); péodnes pegne (Bwf 1085). For a formulaic 
system with substitution for the sake of alliteration, cp. cyninges pegnas (Bwf 
3121); cyninges pegnum (Gen 1851). Cp. also Cristes pegnas (Jin 299, 303, 
Chr 283). 

8b A formulaic system with substitution for the sake of alliteration. For a 
substitution closely related semantically to brymm in its denotation ‘‘glory,’’ 
‘“majesty,’’ ‘‘splendor,’’ ep. wundor unlitel (Dan 551, PPs 104,5). For others 
loosely synonymous to prymm in its denotation ‘‘ multitude,’’ ‘‘host,’’ ‘‘troop,’’ 
ep. dugup unlgtel (And 1270, Bwf 498); megen unljtel (Ele 283, Rdl 83,11, 
And 876); folc unlyjtel (Ele 871). The word unlgtel can be combined with any 
suitable monosyllabic or disyllabic noun to make a D-verse: cp. dém unlgtel 
(Buf 885) ; cierm unlgtel (And 1237) ; torn unlgtel (Bwf 833); wolcen unlgtel 
(PPs 77,16); swéoras unlijtle (And 1493). 

9a Hdlige héapas (Exo 382, 569). 

9b The preterite of wisian (or, indeed, of almost any second-class weak verb) 
is a formula which gives the second measure of a D-verse. Op. secg wtsode 
(Buf 208); stig wisode (Bwf 320, And 985); eorl wisode (Gen 2446); dém 
wisode (Gic 444); sund wisode (And 381); hand wtsode (Mid 141); An wisode 
(Exo 348); hider wisode (Bwf 370); oftost wisode (Bwf 1663); forb wisode 
(Bwf 1795). 

10a-b A formulaic verse-pair. Cp. baér ic Dryhtnes At / déman sceolde (And 
1403); pd-be Dryhtnes At / déman citidon (And 1194). Cp. also Ongann pd 
Dryhtnes At (Ele 198); péra-be Dryhtnes A (Ele 970); pd-be Dryhtnes 
4 (Jin 13). For a formulaic system with substitution for the sake of allitera- 
tion, giving the second measure of a B-verse, ep. from Cristes at (Jin 411); 
pa-be hér Cristes at (Gle 23). Cp. also the closely related pd-be Moises 2 
(Ele 283). 

lla The prepositional phrase fore rincum is a formulaic line-filler which is 
useful in completing an A-verse. Cp. rinnan fore rinowm (Chr 1114). 

1lb The phrase sum (swme, swmne) on is widely used as the unstressed first 
measure of either a B- or C-verse. For other such B-verses, cp. Sum on ma@dele 
meg (GfM 41); sum on lande snell (GfM 52); Sum on fealone wég (GfM 53); 
sum on féde léf (Fortunes of Men 18); sumne on bdle sceal (FtM 43). For 
C-verses, cp. sume on bryne sende (Jin 473); Swme on Gp-fere (Jin 478); 
sume on lyft scacan (XSt 262); swme on wele crungon (Bwf 1113); sum on 
gealg-tréowum (Bwf 2940). For the second measure, cp. on Réme-byrig (MBo 
1,46). For the system on x byrig, giving a B-verse, cp. on Séddoma-byrig (Gen 
1928); pat on Sédoma-byrig (Gen 2560); on Caldéa-byrig (Dan 95); on 
Stone-byrig (PPs 77,67). 

12a Bwf 1641, 2476. The compound fierd-hwet (inflected) is a formula which 
gives the second measure of either a C- or D-verse. For another such D-verse, 
ep. féron fierd-hwete (Ele 21). For C-verses, ep. ponne fierd-hwete (Ele 
1178); and fierd-hwete (And 8). 

12b A formulaic system combining feorh with a verb meaning ‘‘ give up’’ and 
conveying within the limits of an A-verse the idea ‘‘die.’’ Cp. feorh gesealde 
(FAp 58, Gen 1739, Mnl 133); feorh gesealdon (And 1616, Mild 184); feorh 
dléton (Jin 477, And 1629). 

14a Jin 304, Mnl 122. 

14b The noun apostolhdd is a formula which gives the second measure of a 
B-verse. Cp. burh apostolhdd (And 1651). 

15a Chr 407, Bwf 1959. 
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15b PPs 104,6. Also ofer wer-béode (Bwf 899, Dan 285, MBo 9,21, Azarias 
7). Cp. ofer ealle wer-béode (PPs 104,1); geond wer-péoda (Gen 991, Mnl 
127, PPs 59,1, 82,4, 105,19, MBo 24,35) ; geond wer-pbéode (Jin 507, Rdl 84,41) ; 
geond ealle wer-béoda (PPs 90,16); geond pds wer-pbéode (PPs 66,2); geond 
pd wer-béode (Ele 968); on pisse wer-béode (Ele 643). Any inflected form 
of the compound wer-péod will always give the second measure of a C-verse. 
Cp. pat Hine wer-béode (Jin 643); patte wer-béode (Chr 600). 

16a The name Andréas is a formula which gives the second measure of a 
C-verse. Cp. Ic Dé Andréas (And 110); Pdra-be mid Andréas (And 379); 
Him pé Andréas (And 572, 617, 628, 1184, 1375); Pus Andréas (And 818) ; 
Wé pé, Andréas (And 859); Gewdt him pé Andréas (And 1058); pone ic 
Andréas (And 1175); Pat is Andréas (And 1199); Scealt pu, Andréas 
(And 1208); Pa& pé, Andréas (And 1362); purh Andréas (And 1692); Pé 
pet Andréa (And 1135); Pd pér Andréa (And 1569). 

16b And 169. Cp. swa pi on Achdia (And 927). 

17a The name £gias is a formula which gives the second measure of a C-verse. 
Cp. Swelce ic Egias (Jin 307). 

17b Bwf 2133. Also ealdre genédan (Bwf 1469, And 1351) ; ealdrum néddon 
(Bwf 510, 538). The omission or insertion of the prefix ge- does not alter 
the meaning or the rhythmic pattern. 

18b Bwf 2694. Aso péod-cyninga (Bwf 2); péod-cyningas (Gen 1965). 
This compound belongs to a formulaic system z-cyning (inflected) which con- 
veys within the limits of a D-verse the idea ‘‘ruler,’’ ‘‘ great king,’’ ‘‘ worldly 
king.’’ The substitution of the first element of the compound serves to vary 
the alliteration as required, but makes little change in the essential meaning 
of the formula. Cp. eorp-cyninges (Bwf 1155, Aza 26); eorp-cyninga (Ele 
1173, Exo 392, Dan 305) ; eorp-cyningum (PPs 75,9); fole-cyninge (Gen 2754) ; 
fole-cyningas (Gen 1974, 2074); héah-cyninges (Bwf 1039); weorold-cyninges 
(Aza 185); weorold-cyningas (Gen 2337); weorold-cyninga (Bwf 1684, 3180). 
Closely related to this is a system meaning ‘‘the Lord.’’ Cp. Gdst-Cyninge (Gen 
2884) ; Heofon-Cyninges (Gen 628, 659, 712, 2918, Chr 1086, Gle 617) ; Heofon- 
Cyninge (Gen 237, Exo 410); Magen-Cyninges (Chr 916); Rodor-Cyninges 
(Ele 624); Sép-Cyninges (Gen 1100). 

19a Chr 200, Phx 136. Also énig on eordan (Chr 780). Cp. énig ofer 
eordan (Bwf 802, Gle 755); éniges ofer eordan (HbM 46). The prepositional! 
phrase on eordan is widely used to finish out a regular A-verse, although it 
adds little if anything to the meaning. . elles on eordan (Gen 682); éadig 
on eordan (Gen 2148); a@fnap on eordan (Gle 15); earde on eordan (Gle 428) ; 
éap-méd on eordan (Glo 525); earniap on eordan (Gle 795); eorlum on eordan 
(Jin 510) ; dd on eordan (Bwf 3138); éfre on eordan (Chr 840); haeledwm on 
eordan (Chr 608) ; féondwm on eordan (Chr 639); stdnas on eordan (Exo 441). 
Cp. also A3-verses: penden wé on eordan (Chr 772); penden him on eordan 
(Chr 814); poes-be hte on eordan (Chr 828); Gif tc ponne on eordan (Buf 
1822) ; Ne meahte hé on eordan (Bwf 2855) ; and hine on eordan (XSt 244). 

19b Cp. Hé him éce gecéas (Gic 880). 

20b A formulaic system with substitution for the sake of alliteration, eon- 
veying within the limits of a D-verse the idea ‘‘everlasting bliss in paradise.’’ 
Cp. dréam wunhwilen (Ele 1231); fréod wnhwilen (And 1154); léan un- 
hwilen (F Ap 120, Gle 1087, 1093). 

21b Ele 205, And 1202. For a formulaic system with substitution for the 
sake of alliteration, ep. weorodes bearhtme (Ele 39). 

22a Chr 573. 

22b And 966. 

23a Cp. Hwet, wé pat gehterdon (FAp 63, Ele 364); Hwet, wé pet hierdon 
(Ele 670, 852, Jin 1); Hweat, wé ni gehterdon (Chr 586). For the first 
measure, see also line la above. 

23b The name Jéhannes is a formula which gives the second measure of a 
C-verse. Cp. Hét Iédhannes (MBo 1,42); swelce gtet Iéhannes (Descent into 
Hell 135). 

24a Cp. creft-gléawe menn (Death of Edgar 32); méd-gléawe menn (SnS 
180). 
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25a Cp. hwet sé manna wes (And 262); sé-be manna wes (Bwf 789); swd 
hé manna wes (Bwf 3098). 

25b Bwf 776, 837, 1955, 2685, 2837, MBo 20,82, 248, Gen 1173, Exo 368, Mnl 
27, And 1626, EgD 16, Coronation of Edgar 9, Wds 71. 

26a Any inflected form of cnéoriss is a formula which gives the second 
measure of a C-verse. Cp. on cnéorisse (PPs 64,11); and on ecnéorisse (PPs 
84,5, 88,1, 89,1); on padre cnéorisse (Gen 1704); pdre onéorisse (PPs 104,8, 
Gen 2320); pisse onéorisse (PPs 70,17, 94,9); on pds cnéorisse (And 207); 
Pér cnéorisse (PPs 121,4); on onéorissum (PPs 138,15, Dan 318); and on 
onéorissum (PPs 95,9, 101,16, 144,13) ; be on cnéorisswm (Chr 232). 

26b Psalm 50,3. Also Criste léofe (Gle 797). 

27a Ele 72. 

27b Chr 565. For other such B-verses, cp. bém-pe Wuldres Cyning (Order 
of the World 95); séhton him Wuldres Cyning (DrR 133). Cp. also the 
D-verse onwrige, Wuldres Cyning (JIn 516). 

28a XSt 237, 657, And 146, The Creed 6. Also engla Ord-fruman (XSt 21). 

28b Eordan séhton (Jin 293) ; eordan sécan (Rdl 2,2) ; eordan séce (And 731). 

29a The system Purh x hrif conveys within the limits of a B-verse the idea 
‘“by means of the womb of z.’’ Cp. burh His médor hrif (Chr 425) ; pburh minre 
médor hrif (Rdl 40,45). 

29b And 846, 1465, XSt 309. 








The Revenger's Tragedy: A Study in Irony 


By Perer Lisca 
University of Florida 


In his edition of Cyril Tourneur (1930), Mr. Allardyce Nicoll re- 
marked that Tourneur’s use of ‘‘dramatie and tragic irony’’ had 
been ‘‘somewhat neglected.’’ Thirty years later, Mr. Nicoll’s ob- 
servation still stands.t This neglect is curious not only because 
The Revenger’s Tragedy is suffused with irony, but also because 
this irony bears heavily on what has been (except for the question 
of authorship)? the most discussed aspect of that play, its morality.’ 
It is my argument not only that the moral attitude expressed in 
The Revenger’s Tragedy proceeds from a Christian point of view 
(the Puritan), but that Tourneur objectifies this moral attitude 
by his use of an intense and ubiquitous irony on two levels: action 
and language. 


1Tronically, the most complete discussion of irony in The Revenger’s 
Tragedy is found in Middleton’s Tragedy (New York, 1955), pp. 16-22. But 
Mr. Samuel Schoenbaum’s discussion does not pay adequate attention to ver- 
bal irony. And his presentation of dramatic irony consists mostly of what 
Miss Bradbrook was so careful to avoid—four pages of plot summary. 

2 Recognition of the important role of irony in The Revenger’s Tragedy 
might also cause those forces engaged in the Tourneur-Middleton controversy 
to re-align themselves, As Mr. Samuel Schoenbaum pointed out in ‘‘The 
Revenger’s Tragedy and Middleton’s Moral Outlook,’’ Ng&Q, cxcvr (1951), 
8-10, four years before his Middleton’s Tragedies, Middleton’s use of irony 
implies a moral framework and thus strengthens the argument for his author- 
ship of The Revenger’s Tragedy, which, unlike Middleton’s plays, is obviously 
moralistic. Similarly, Mr. R. A. Foakes admits (‘‘On the Authorship of The 
Revenger’s Tragedy,’’ MLR, xtvu [1953], 129-138), as did E. H. C. Oliphant 
before him (TLS, Dec. 18, 1930), that the strongest argument against Mid- 
dleton’s authorship is the ‘‘moral fervour’’ of the play. 

3On this question of the play’s morality, critics have ranged from William 
Archer, who calls Tourneur ‘‘a sanguinary maniac’’ (The Old Drama and the 
New [Boston, 1923], p. 73) and T. 8. Eliot, who speaks of the play’s ‘‘loath- 
ing and disgust of humanity’’ (Elizabethan Essays [London, 1934] p. 129) to 
R. A. Foakes, E. H. C. Oliphant, Samuel Schoenbaum (supra) and John Peter 
(note 14 below), who are convinced of the play’s moral intention. See also 
L. G. Salingar’s ‘‘The Revenger’s Tragedy and the Morality Tradition,’’ 
Scrutiny, vi (1938), 402-422; also his ‘‘Tourneur and the Tragedy of 
Revenge,’’ The Age of Shakespeare, ed. Boris Ford (Penguin Books, 1955), 
pp. 334-354. 

4It is not the purpose of this paper to read into The Revenger’s Tragedy 
Tourneur’s private moral attitude. But the reader who does not object to 
inferring the artist’s personal opinions from his work will perceive that be- 
cause irony, unlike image clusters and symbols, cannot be unconscious, the 
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Miss M. C. Bradbrook, writing of The Revenger’s Tragedy, 
states that she has ‘‘counted a list of twenty-two ironic rever- 
sals’’ (actually a small fraction of the number), but begs that 
‘‘to cite them would be tedious and unimpressive.’”* It is not my 
intention to rush in where Miss Bradbrook fears to tread, but 
rather to examine Tourneur’s techniques of dramatic and verbal 
irony with a view toward establishing their role in the play. For 
the appreciation of dramatic irony it will suffice to examine the 
plethora of ironic incidents peripheral to just one of the play’s 
major intrigues, that of Ambitioso and Supervacuo, sons of the 
Duchess by a previous marriage. 

Their intrigue begins in Act I, scene ii, when they offer consola- 
tion to their blood brother, who has received a deferred judgment 
for raping Antonio’s wife: 

Ambi. Brother, this makes for thee; 
Feare not, wee’ll haue a trick to set thee free. 


Juni. Brother, I will expect it from you both; 
And in that hope I rest. (I.ii)¢ 


In the light of subsequent developments, these statements of devo- 
tion and trust are purest irony, for the two brothers’ machinations 
become so complicated that they secure the opposite effect. At the 
instigation of Vindici (in disguise as Piato) and expecting to find 
his bastard brother (Spurio) in the arms of the Duchess, Lus- 
surioso charges into his stepmother’s chamber yelling, ‘‘ Villaine! 
Strumpet!’’ He finds instead his father, the Duke, who promptly 
promises his wife Lussurioso’s death. Supervacuo and Ambitioso, 
jealous of Lussurioso’s position as heir, plot to ensure his fate while 
pretending to plead for him: , 
Ambi. Now brother, let our hate and loue be wouen 
So subtilly together, that in speaking one word for 
his life, 

We may make three for his death. (IT.ii) 
Despite their craft (‘‘forgiue him, good my Lord: hee’s your owne 
sonne/ And I must needs say "twas the villier done.’’) the Duke 
apprehends their purpose well and ironically pretends to be moved 
to forgiveness. The brothers then show their true hand and the 


following discussion throws light on Tourneur as well as the play. This insight 
would be supported by The Transformed Metamorphoses and The Atheist’s 
Tragedy. 

5 Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy (Cambridge, 1935), p. 
165. 

6 Citations from Tourneur in my text are to The Plays and Poems of Cyril 
Tourneur, Vol. II, ed. John Churton Collins (London, 1878). 
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erafty old Duke, intending to draw them out, gives them a death 
seal for Lussurioso, whom he immediately and secretly frees. In 
their zeal the brothers ignore the slower procedure of law and, cir- 
cumventing the judge, present this seal directly to the Jailer. 
Further, they order the execution of their ‘‘brother’’ to be private. 
Both these efforts, of course, ensure the death of their own blood 
brother, whom they had pledged to set free. 

The scene in prison is full of ironic interplay. The condemned 
younger brother, trusting to his two brothers’ efforts, misunder- 
stands the keeper’s news and is joyful: 


Keeper. Bad newes my Lord, I am discharg’d of you. 
Juni. Slave call’st thou that bad newes? I thanke you 
brothers. (IIT.iv) 
He dies cursing his brothers, convinced they have betrayed him. 
Even he, however, has an ironic sense of humor: ‘‘My fault was 
sweet sport, which the world approues/ I dye for that which euery 
woman loues.’’ (III.iv). 

The next scene is that of the Duke’s murder by Vindici and 
Hippolito. Immediately after this (ignorant of the fact) the two 
brothers come on stage, and the first lines are (Ambi.), ‘‘Was not 
his execution rarely plotted?/ We are the Duke’s sonnes now.’’ 
(III.vi). Thinking that they have effected Lussurioso’s death, 
they quarrel for the honor of the plot’s conception. Having agreed 
that ‘‘the glory be shar’d equally,’’ they begin to plot the escape 
of their younger brother, whom they think to be still in prison. At 
this moment an officer enters to present them with the severed 
head (concealed) and they put on a display of mock sorrow which 
is interrupted by the entrance of Lussurioso, whom they are pre- 
tending to mourn. When the actual events become elear to them, 
they accuse each other of the mis-fired plot with the same vehe- 
mence with which each had previously claimed it for himself. 


It is difficult to see where Tourneur has missed a single op- 
portunity for ironic reversal, and it is the ubiquitousness of this 
irony which imparts, even to the plot, a sense of unity.” Other 
intrigues in the play, such as the murder of the Duke, the self- 
elimination of the brothers, and Vindici’s tempting of his own 


™In her Themes and Conventions of Elizabethan Tragedy, M. C. Bradbrook 
makes an excellent observation on the dramatic structure of The Revenger’s 
Tragedy: ‘*The narrative is formalized as well as the characters. Hence some 
of the incidents which at first sight seem episodic strengthen the main struc- 
ture of the play, which is an enlarged series of peripeteia’’ (p. 165). 
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sister are equally complex in their ironies, and these intrigues con- 
tribute to the total impression for which the drama strives and in 
terms of which it must be judged. Mr. F. T. Bowers is of the devil’s 
party and does not know it when he says, ‘‘There are so many in- 
trigues that the revenger loses control and is lost in the maze, The 
opposing forces are stronger than he, and he is frequently of no 
purpose in the plot,’’ and ‘‘Tourneur has so constructed his play 
that the conflict chiefly occurs among the foes of the revenger 
without the revenger’s instigation.’’® For The Revenger’s Tragedy 
does not attempt to trace out the war of good with evil, nor the 
self-division of good, but rather the intestinal division of evil itself, 
a division which while seeming to lead to multiplication ironically 
ends in cross-cancellation. It is through this function that such 
minor intrigues as, for another example, the illicit relationship 
between the Duke’s bastard son and the Duchess are central to the 
play’s theme. Sin begets sin begets sin; but the sin of murder can- 
eels all. 

This saturation with irony on the level of action is paralleled 
and intensified by Tourneur’s use of verbal irony. There is in 
The Revenger’s Tragedy, of course, that species of comic irony 
whereby a character’s lines simply convey to other characters @ 
meaning the opposite of what he intended—for example the whole 
interchange between the imprisoned brother and his keeper. But 
Tourneur’s consummate verbal irony can be perceived best by its 
more subtle manifestation in three forms: puns, personifications, 
and images of metamorphosis. The most important of these is the 
last, which for its full appreciation requires a review of the play’s 
opening scene. 

It has been remarked of this scene, and justly, that ‘‘There is 
hardly a more effective opening scene in Elizabethan drama... .’” 
There is the stage effect itself: the pomp and circumstance of a 
lively procession, dominated (probably from above) by the cloaked 
figure of Vindici and a grinning skull. There is also Vindici’s 
opening speech: 

. . . O, that marrow-lesse age 
Should stuffe the hollow bones with dambd desires 


And ’stead of heate kindle infernall fires 
Within the spend-thrift veynes of a drye Duke, 


8 Elizabethan Revenge Tragedy (Princeton, 1940), pp. 136, 137. 
9T. M. Parrot and R. H. Ball, A Short View of Elizabethan Tragedy (New 
York, 1943), p. 216. 
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A parcht and juicelesse luxur. O God! One 
That has scarce bloud inough to liue upon,— 
And hee to ryot it like a sonne and heyre? 
O the thought of that 

Turnes my abused heart-strings into fret. 


This opening speech of some fifty lines presents the play’s 
central irony in verse, as the physical scene of rich earthly values 
(the procession) is contrasted to the ‘‘bare bone’’ of the skull 
(‘‘thou shell of death’’) in whose presence the procession moves. 
It is ironic that in the imminent shadow of death man should 
strive to damn himself; that with his sure knowledge of the 
steadfast and enduring bone he should pamper his ‘‘three-pilde 
flesh.’’ Vindici closes this speech with an address to the skull: 


Aduance thee, O thou terror to fat folkes 

To haue their costly three-pilde flesh worne off 
As bare as this;—for banquets, ease, and laughter 
Can make great men, as greatnesse goes by clay; 
But wise men little are more great than they. 


These lines, pantomimed in the physical scene, present the basic 
moral attitude against which Tourneur skillfully plays his images 
of metamorphosis to have them rebound as irony. 

Vindici’s lines everywhere demonstrate a zest for this game— 
transforming beauty into ugliness, goodness into evil, enduring 
values into ephemera. When, disguised as Piato, he is inducing 
his mother to ensure his sister’s surrender to Lussurioso: 


Who’d sit at home in a neglected roome, 

Dealing her short-liu’d beauty to the pictures 

That are as uSelesse as old men? When those, 

Poorer in face and fortunes than herselfe, 

Walke with a hundred Acres on their backs, 

Faire Meadowes cut into Greene fore parts—oh 

It was the greatest blessing euer happened to woman 
When Farmers’ sonnes agreed, and met agen 

To wash their hands, and come up Gentlemen. 

The common wealth has flourisht, euer since 

Lands that were mete by the Rod,—that labor’s spar’d,— 
Taylors ride downe and measure ’em by the year. 
Faire trees, those comely fore-tops of the Field 

Are cut to maintaine head-tires, much untold. (IT.i) 


Again when Vindici is trying to convince Lussurioso that he is 
fit for the role of Pandar: 


I haue seene Patrimonies washt a’ peices, 
Fruit-fields turnd into bastards, 

And in a world of Acres 

Not so much dust due to the heire t’was left to, 
As would well grauell a petition. (L.iii) 
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And when, still in disguise, he reproves his mother: 


The words I brought 

Might well haue made indifferent honest naught. 

A right good woman in these days is changde 

Into white money, with lesse labour farre. (II.ii) 
Vindici is so obsessed with this imagery of metamorphosis that 
it breaks out not only in set speeches, but also in his most casual 
remarks.’® Even his dead betrothed, whose skull he carries, was once 
‘able to ha’ made a Usurer’s sonne/Melt all his patrimony in a 
Mam... (13) 

This kind of imagery is not limited to Vindici. The members of 
the court are themselves aware that the time is out of joint, The 
bastard Spurio turns ‘‘one incestuous kiss’’ into a key which ‘‘ picks 
open hell’’ and claims that ‘‘if the truth were knowne”’ his father 
was ‘‘some stirring dish’’ after ‘‘some gluttonous dinner.’’ (T.ii) 
The Duke boasts that ‘‘Many a beauty”’ has he ‘‘turnd to poyson,”’ 
(II.ii) and Lussurioso that he has the power ‘‘To reare up Towers 
from cottages.’’ (IV.i) The ‘‘younger son,’’ standing trial for rape, 
says of his victim, ‘‘Her beauty was ordayned to be my scaffold. .. .’’ 
(L.ii) Supervacuo knows that ‘‘Fayths are bought and sold/Oths 
in these daies are but the skin of gold.’’ (III.i) And Antonio re- 
marks that the rape of his wife took place ‘‘ When torch-light made 
an artificiall noone....’’ (L.iv) 

The irony of this imagery of metamorphosis and its centrality 
to the play’s moral content, obvious from the opening speech, 
rises to its climax of expression just before Vindici and his brother 
Hippolito murder the Duke, when, using the skull as a reminder 
of enduring values, Vindici asks, ‘‘Does the Silke-worme expend 
her yellow labours/For thee? . . . Does euery proud and selfe-afflec- 
ting Dame/Camphire her face for this, and grieue her Maker/In 
sinfull baths of milke? . . . see/Ladies, with false formes/You 
deceiue men, but cannot deceiue wormes.’’ (III.v) 


Another variety of verbal irony, though a less important one, is 
Tourneur’s use of personifications, which share in the imagery of 
metamorphosis. ‘‘Chastity’’ captures no unicorns; unlike Brito- 


10In his ‘‘Tourneur and the Tragedy of Revenge,’’ L. G. Salinger remarks 
that ‘‘. . . nowhere, outside of Shakespeare and Jonson, is the essence of the 
drama—the symbolization of evil—so firmly embedded in its imagery, in the 
sensory impact, the movement, the inner tension of its words’’ (p. 342). See 
also U. M. Ellis-Fermor, ‘‘The Imagery of The Revenger’s Tragedie and The 
Atheist’s Tragedie,’’ MLR, xxx (1935), 289-301. 
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mart, she subdues no errant knights. Rather, she is a ‘‘foolish 
Country-girle.’’ (II.i) ‘‘Virginity’’ is ‘‘paradise lokt up. ... And 
"twas decreed that man should keep the key. .. .”’ (II.i) ‘‘ Honestie’’ 
is ‘‘but heauen’s beggar.’’ (II.i) ‘‘Incest’’ is ‘‘but a Veniall Sinne.”’ 
(I.ii) It is ‘‘Impudence’’ who is ‘‘Goddesse of the pallace, Mistris 
of Mistresses’ and it is to her that ‘‘the costly-perfum’d people 
pray.’’ (I.iii) As the virtuous Castiza remarks, ‘‘The world’s so 
changed one shape into another,/It is a wise childe now that 
knowes her mother.’’ (II.i) 

A more important manifestation of verbal irony is Tourneur’s 
use of puns. When Miss Bradbrook says that ‘‘Tourneur’s puns 
are the most awkward and ineffectual of all the Elizabethans, 
especially his obscene ones,’’* she is missigg a good deal. For 
Tourneur’s puns are not excesses of wit unrelated to the play, 
but, like his images of metamorphosis and his personifications, they 
are instruments of a mordant irony. Of course, there are a few 
puns which may be called ‘‘ineffectual’’ in the sense that they 
are not instrumental; but they are not ‘‘awkward.’’? When Vin- 
dici remarks on the ‘‘Bare-headed vassailes that had nere the 
fortune/to keep on their owne Hats, but let hornes weare ’em”’ 
(II.i), when he swears on his sword to ‘‘dis-heire’’ Lussurioso 
(1.iii), or when he asks at the end of the play, ‘‘May we not set 
as well as the Duke’s sonne?’’ (V.iii) he is not being any more 
awkward than those two great punsters, Hamlet and Othello. Even 
those puns to which Miss Bradbrook most objects (‘‘especially 
his obscene ones’’) are unobtrusive parts of the play’s surface 
idiom, The pun on ‘‘male’’ in ‘‘That woman is all male whome 
none can Enter,’’ (II.i) the pun on ‘‘performance”’ in ‘‘O what it 
is to haue a old-coole Duke/ To bee as slack in tongue, as in 
performance,’’ (I.ii) the puns on ‘‘nose’’ and ‘‘Boxe’’ in ‘‘It is 
the sweetest Boxe that ere my nose came nye,’’ (II.i) and the 
possible pun on ‘‘seeretary’’ in ‘‘ You were his mid-night secretary’’ 
(1.1): these are not the results of brutally manipulated contexts, 
and they are too much a part of the play’s web of incest and 
adultery to be ‘‘ineffectual.’’ 


11 Bradbrook, p. 172. 

12In his study, ‘‘Eight Types of Puns,’’ PMLA, uxxr (1956), Mr. 
James Brown defines the two basic forms of ‘‘bad’’ puns: ‘‘. . . the one 
makes use of a forced or false lexical ambiguity; the other sometimes brutally 
manipulates contexts so as to utilize ambiguities fetched from afar’’ (Note 4, 
p. 16). 
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Of prime concern to us at this point, however, are those puns 
whose peculiar effectiveness resides in some irony, an irony created 
by moral context. When Vindici, disguised as Piato, attempts to 
convince his mother she should play the pandar to her own 
daughter, she replies, ‘‘Oh fie, fie! the riches of the world cannot 
hire a mother to such a most unnaturall taske.’’ To which Vindici 
answers, 


No, but a thousand Angells can[.] 

Men haue no power, Angells must worke you to’t. 

The world descends into such base-borne euills 

That forty Angells can make fourscore diuills. (II.i) 


If this pun on ‘‘Angells’’ is compared to the following pun on 
‘‘euffe,’’ occurring in the same scene and under almost identical 
circumstances, a significant difference in effect will be perceived. 
After being struck a blow by his sister for playing the pandar to 
her, Vindici exclaims that this is ‘‘The finest drawne-work cuffe 
that ere was worn . . .’’ Unlike the double meaning of ‘‘ Angells,’’ 
the sartorial and pugilistie meanings of ‘‘cuffe’’ are related only 
on an auditory level; they do not penetrate each other and are not 
subsumed in some third meaning or effect arising from their juxta- 
position in a particular context. The pun on ‘‘ Angells’’ achieves 
irony because Vindici’s juxtaposition of the two meanings is a 
measure of the extent he believes his world to be out of joint. 
Angels, ostensibly agents of salvation, have become agents of 
damnation. 

It is in the presence of this moral context that irony is released 
when Lussurioso, giving Vindici money for pandaring, says, ‘‘So 
thou’rt confirmed in mee/ And thus I enter thee,’’ a parody of 
the sacrament which is enforced when Vindici, in an aside, refers 
to Lussurioso as an ‘‘ Indian Diuill.’’ (L.iii) This moral context, and 
hence irony, is also present when Vindici assures Lussurioso that 
some people ‘‘had rather be damn’d indeed than damn’d in 
colours.’’ Vindici’s reference to his ‘‘bony’’ lady with the ‘‘graue’’ 
look, just before the Duke kisses the skull and is poisoned, is 
another example of the pun ironic, as is his reference to Grace: 
**Saue Grace the bawde I seldome heare Grace nam’d.’’ (L.iii) 

That Vindici is fully conscious of the play’s dramatic and verbal 
ironies is proved not only by his skillful utilization of them, but 
also by his occasional outbursts of self-applause: ‘‘O rare, delec- 
table, happy, ravishing!’’ or ‘‘I’m in a throng of happy appre- 
hensions!’’ Miss Bradbrook objects to these outbursts, maintaining 
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that ‘‘This kind of consciousness belongs rather to the author than 
the character. . . .’* If this were true, it would completely demol- 
ish the play. Vindici must be and is supremely aware of the play’s 
ironies. This awareness is not only a part of his character, but the 
mainspring of his actions. In this connection it is significant that 
his magnificent opening speech sets up moral justice in abstract 
and impersonal terms—in the principle, not the particular. Remove 
this moral awareness, deprive Vindici of that double role as good 
and evil which he shares with other great revengers of Elizabethan 
and Jacobean drama, and his actions do become wanton atrocities, 
a string of horrors perpetrated by a lunatic. 

If there should still persist a doubt as to the sincere moral frame- 
work posited by this irony, there remain Vindici’s explicit refer- 
ences, Concerning secret lust: 


. .. and in the morning 
When they are up and drest, and their maske on 
Who can perceiue this, saue that eternal eye 
That sees through flesh and all? (T.iii) 


When his mother agrees to play pandar to his sister: 


Why does not heauen turne black, or with a frowne 
Undoo the world? why does not the earth start up 
And strike the sinnes that tread uppon’t.... (IT.i) 


When showing the skull to his brother: 


... here’s an eye 
Able to tempt a great man—to serue God. 


... and is not he absurd 
Whose fortunes are upon their faces set 
That feare no other God but winde and wet? (III.v) 


When Lussurioso lies about his commands to Piato: 
Has not heauen an eare? Is all lightning wasted? (IV.ii) 


Again when Lussurioso hires Vindici to kill himself (Piato) : 


O thou almighty patience! ’tis my wonder 

That such a fellow, impudent and wicked 

Should not be clouen as he stood, 

Or with a secret winde burst open. 

Is there no thunder left? or is’t kept up 

In stock for heauier vengeance? (IV.ii) 
Because of these and numerous similar passages it is difficult to 
grasp what Miss Ellis-Fermor means when she writes, ‘‘ 


Tourneur excludes in his first play [R. 7.] specific or implicit 


18 Bradbrook, p. 167. 
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references to that universe of the spirit to which Chapman and 
Webster in their different ways give positive or negative testimony. 
... He... appears to accept a world order inherently evil.’"* Mr. 
C. V. Boyer does not overlook these passages, but he takes ‘‘the 
moral censures which [Tourneur] puts into Vindici’s mouth’’ as 
the author’s unsuccessful attempts ‘‘to elicit some sympathy for 
his hero by suggesting piety.’’** 

Perhaps if all references to the ‘‘universe of the spirit’’ were as 
obvious as these we would be correct in calling them, as does Miss 
Ellis-Fermor, ‘‘perfunctory and unconvinecing’™* (though they 
seem sincere enough in or out of context). But the successful 
function of verbal irony in The Revenger’s Tragedy is to keep 
firmly and continually before us the moral basis of the grim 
revenger’s deeds—the contrast between his moral awareness and 
his deeds providing in itself another irony. 

The final irony of the play is that of Vindici’s fate. In his very 
first speech, he asks, ‘‘. . . who ere knew/ Murder unpayed?’’ But 
by the beginning of Act V, when he himself is an unsuspected mur- 
derer, he boasts, ‘‘Thus much by wit a deep Reuenger can/ When 
murder’s knowne; to be the cleerest man/. . . and with as bould 
an eye/ Suruay his body as the standers by.’’ And when a court 
noble remarks that ‘‘No doubt but time/ Will make the murderer 
bring forth him-selfe,’’ Vindici replies, ‘‘He were an Asse then, y’ 
faith!’’ Yet it is through his own full admission, motivated by 
pride, that he confesses his own and his brother’s guilt: ‘‘ "T'was 
some-what witty carried, tho’ we say it./ "Twas we two murder’d 
him.’’ After they are sentenced to a ‘‘speedy execution’’ by 
Antonio, Vindici remarks, 


’Tis time to die when we’re our selues our foes 

When murders shut deeds closse, this curse does seale ’em, 
If none disclose ’em they themselues reueale ’em! 

This murder might haue slept in tonglesse brasse, 

But for our selues, and the world dyed an asse. 


Thus Vindici is aware of even the final irony; and that moral 
balance on whose behalf he had sinned so earnestly is restored 
only with his own death. 


14 The Jacobean Drama (London, 1936), p. 153. 

15 The Hero as Villain in Elizabethan Tragedy (New York, 1914), p. 152. 
In another essay, ‘‘ The Revenger’s Tragedy Reconsidered,’’ Essays in Criti- 
cism, VI (1956,) 131-142, Mr. John Peter, although convinced of the play’s 
positive moral framework, comes to a similar conclusion, taking these passages 
to be examples of ‘‘intrusive moral comment’’ by the author. 

16 Ellis-Fermor, p. 173. 





BRIEF ARTICLES AND NOTES 
SOME BYRON COMMENTS ON POPE AND BOILEAU 


Byron’s attitude toward Pope emerges so clearly that it hardly 
needs explanation. In fact, it might seem that little could be added 
to our general knowledge of the subject. Yet the following com- 
ments on Pope and Boileau, previously unpublished,? which Byron 
wrote during or after 1819 in the opening pages of the second 
volume of his own two-volume copy of Boileau’s @uvres,? give us 
at least a broader perspective concerning Byron’s conscious ap- 
preciation of Pope and the tradition of which he was a part. 

The treatment of Pope in Byron’s published writings displays 
memorable consistency. On September 15, 1817, Byron wrote to 
John Murray that a comparison of contemporary poetry, including 
his own, with that of Pope revealed to him ‘‘the ineffable distance 
in point of sense, harmony, effect, and even Imagination, passion, 
and Invention, between the little Queen Anne’s man, and us of the 
Lower Empire.’”* More than three years later, in January 1821, 


Byron called Pope ‘‘the most beautiful of poets’’ and ‘‘the best of 
poets.’* In February and March he dramatized his attitude with 
his defense of Pope against the personal and literary charges of 
William Lisle Bowles.5 There are other instances in Byron’s 
published writings of his support of Pope, but they are not so 
extensive as the controversy with Bowles might lead us to believe. 
Byron’s remarks in his published writings concerning other 


1 For permission to print these comments I wish to thank Mr. William 
McCarthy and the Rosenbach Museum, Philadelphia. 

2Les (uvres de M. Boileau Despreauz, avec des Eclaircissemens [sic] 
historiques (Paris, Chez la Veuve Alix, 1740). The first title page, that with 
a shortened title, of the first volume carries the signature, ‘‘ Byron. Venice - 
1819—.’’ The first title page of the second volume bears only ‘‘ Byron.’’ 

8 The Works of Lord Byron: Letters and Journals, ed. Rowland E. Prothero 
(London, 1898-1901), Iv, 169. 

4 Byron in his Diary, January 4 and 9, 1821. Ibid., v, 149, 161. 

5 Byron gave the date February 7, 1821, to his first work, Letter to **** 
****** TJohn Murray], Esqre, on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the 
Life and Writings of Pope, published in 1821. He dated as March 25, 1821, 
his other piece, Observations on ‘‘Observations,’’ A Second Letter to John 
Murray, Esq., on the Rev. W. L. Bowles’s Strictures on the Life and Writings 
of Pope, which did not appear in print until 1835. See Letters and Journals, 
v, 522-592. Bowles replied to Byron’s first Letter with his Two Letters to the 
Right Honourable Lord Byron, published in 1821. 


ave 
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figures in the neoclassical tradition are quite limited, so that we 
might suspect that Byron regarded these figures merely as the 
components of a general background for consideration of the 
works of Alexander Pope. The comments which follow do some- 
thing to allay such a suspicion. 


There are singular coincidences in the characters of Pope and Boileau—Indeed 
—there are—perhaps—no two authors—either of ancient or modern date—who 
in their genius and pursuits—afford us so complete and happy a parallel—And 
this surprising similarity applies no less to their familiar genius and writings— 
than to the times in which they lived—to the state of literature in their 
respective countries—and to the high station they both attained—and the 
reputation they enjoyed while living—and in the promise of fame opened to 
them since.—Thus—they both lived in times equally fortunate for their 
reputations—It was truly the Augustan age [sic] of England and France 
that seemed to have restored other Horaces and Virgils to the courts of Lewis 
[sic] and Queen Anne.—If the lyric & dramatic genius of older times seemed 
to slumber—they still possessed sublimity of sentiment and description—and 
with high pathetic powers united a keen and humorous relish of satire and 
burlesque.—In all of them Pope and Boileau must be allowed to have been 
at the head of their art—among contemporaries of no common qualifications.— 
Their names will be found as highly distinguished above the great writers of 
their age—as above all those who have followed them.—In the invention and 
development of their subjects—in felicity and completeness of execution— 
uniformity of character and purpose—with an uncommon richness and harmony 
of language and versification—their poems will stand as models and tests of 
excellence—terrible indeed to future candidates for fame—and almost affect- 
ing the past with an appearance of barbarism.—In their literary controversies 
with the writers and dunces of the age—we find them equally enthusiastic 
admirers & champions of the old writers against the innovations of the 
moderns—and especially in that learned attack made by the French Academi- 
cians on the ancients’ want of decency [word heavily crossed out]—which was 
afterwards transferred—by way of sympathy to the dunces of England.— 
But Perrault [word heavily crossed out] appears to have met—from Boileau— 
with much the same reception as Bentley and his friends—not long after—did 
from the satire of Dean Swift & Pope.— 

Most of their productions were translated during their lifetime in to [sto] 
other tongues—though in point of good versions Pope has greatly the advantage 
in his translations over Boileau.—The same triumph that crowned them with 
laurels and acclamation—brought down upon their heads a shower of hisses 
and orange peel from the great gallery of dunces and of critics ——They seem 
to have been equally reviled & hated by the minor wits and poets of their 
respective periods—and a species of della crusca war—neither giving or 
[sic] taking quarter—was eagerly declared—and fiercely maintained against 
them in both countries—But the only advantage obtained over Pope and 
Boileau consisted in their enemies succeeding in being damned to everlasting 
fame.— 

Of Pope must be said that he had more true sensibility and native poetic 
mind in him than Boileau.— 

University of Pennsylvania WituiAM H. MARSHALL 


6 Byron referred to Boileau in a Note to Hints from Horace, line 183. In 
Childe Harold, IV, xxxviii Byron mentioned “Boileau, whose rash envy 
could allow / No strain which shamed his country’s creaking lyre.’’ He 
inserted a Note to this reference. See The Works of Lord Byron: Poetry, 
ed. E. H. Coleridge (1898-1903), 1, 402 n., m, 358, 484-485. 





BOOK REVIEW 


Selections from Ralph Waldo Emerson, edited by Stephen E. Whicher. River- 
side Editions. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1957. Pp. xxiv 4 517. 


Elsewhere I have said that Professor Whicher’s recently published volume 
of selections from Emerson is, in its way, as important as the same author’s 
Freedom and Fate and that it should have a decidedly invigorating effect 
upon the teaching of Emerson. Since this text will be serviceable for many 
years, a few belated second thoughts, especially on the journals, may provide 
further appreciation of Professor Whicher’s labors. 

Whicher’s organic approach to Emerson’s work places the journals wher: 
they belong—at the center as the source of ideas. The play of the mind 
fascinates; and this anthology will confront an instructor with a severe test 
of his knowledge and insight if he is to impart to his students a lively sense 
of the dramatic tension in the patterns of ideas both within the journals and 
throughout the entire range of expression—journals, letters, lectures, essays, 
poems and the life itself. A similarly severe test may be proposed for scholarly 
books and articles. 

Several generations of critics and scholars have been aware of the rich 
resources of the ten volumes of the Journals, without molesting their secret; 
and so in spite of Mark Van Doren’s statement that many have tried to 
describe the attraction of this work, it is safe to say that the attempt has 
never really been made. Some critically gifted scholar, armed with the 
specialist knowledge of Emerson’s reading and sources, should address himself 
to the task of identifying and describing the thematic conflicts and reconcilia- 
tions that rise and expand, subside and attenuate throughout these five 
thousand pages. Perhaps such a book should wait, however, upon the publica- 
tion of the complete Journals; meanwhile we have Professor Whicher’s Selec- 
tions as a warning that the fragmentary, piecemeal approach to Emerson is 
at this time of day critically more and more unproductive. 

The conventional method of employing the journals, sanctioned by almost 
forty years of scholarly practice, has been to trace a particular subject like 
Emerson’s view of the Romantic poets or of Milton or of the idea of progress, 
with a confirmatory or corrective glance at the essays and poems—or, the 
reverse, to trace a likely subject in the essays, lectures, and poems, with 
confirmation or correction from journal passages. This obvious and perhaps 
arbitrary approach possesses the virtue of simplicity, and, as any number of 
excellent articles and books will remind us, it has increased our knowledge 
of Emerson up to a certain point; but it is at best fragmentary and at worst, 
in numerous instances, unconsciously misleading. What more is needed? 
Professor Whicher’s modest enough selections from the Journals, grouped 
dramatically in chronological sections together with important letters, lectures, 
and essays, suggest that the scholar ought to start reading the Journals, all ten 
volumes, continuously from beginning to end, and not with premature selec- 
tivity on the hunt for topics. For only if he reads this intellectual diary as 
though it were a living whole will the scholar become aware of the flowing 
vitality of moods and ideas. 

The truth is that the Journals possesses a psychological rhythm or undulation ; 
and an idea or group of ideas will flow steadily for weeks or even months and 
then, intensely gathering like a ninth wave, culminate tremendously. A 
minor example will suffice. 

From April, 1850, to July, 1851, Emerson struggled with the question of 
the morality of the Fugitive Slave Law. Journal entries in which he defended 
Seward’s ‘‘higher law’’ and commented bitterly on Webster and Choate and 
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on people who had read Plato, Cicero, and Tacitus to no purpose—none 
of these could possibly be missed as reflections on the law that finally evoked 
Emerson’s angry, ‘‘I will not obey it, by God.’’ But in this period there are 
other entries psychologically and intellectually related to the debate over the 
law, even though Emerson does not help us by pointing out the connection. 
He was, after all, writing a private diary, and the connection was all too clear 
in his own mind. Actually, to understand Emerson’s painful reaction to the 
law, we must enlarge the period in question by a year and go back to May, 
1849, when Emerson made the brief comment that the day was gloomy with 
polities. Thereafter he confessed the most sensitive and dejected feelings 
about ‘‘sterile Yankeeism,’’ ‘‘age and infirmity,’’ and the like; and for the 
reader who might hesitate to link these private reflections to the politics of 
the day Emerson himself supplied the connection in April, 1850, when he 
said that the badness of the times made death attractive—so attractive, 
indeed, that in July the death by shipwreck of Margaret Fuller admonished him 
that he had ‘‘few days left.’’ Surely the passage on her death represents 
the bottom of the psychological trough; but in April Emerson had already 
begun to react against his own numbed feelings when to the passage on 
Webster he added Latin and Elizabethan quotations on crime and virtue. By 
October he had so far ascended from the depths as to be able to stand on 
intellectual ground and thence prepare his vigorous rejection of the law in the 
following July; in quotations from Bacon, Blackstone, and others he resorted 
to the legal wisdom of the past to support his own moral bias. 

Here, then, in a period of little over two years we have an example of 
rhythm and pattern in Emerson’s psychology and intellectual life; and anyone 
who knows the Journals moderately well should be able to supply other larger 
and more important instances of the same kind. I have chosen my example 
from a group of passages largely ignored by Professor Whicher; but, unless I 
misread his intent, the same approach is possible with his selections. 

Professor Whicher has maintained such a nice balance in representing the 
journal topics that it would be unfair to him as editor to suppose that he had 
a particular stress in mind, although I am myself struck by the spiritual 
autobiography—Emerson’s moving confessions of personal inadequacy, his 
consciousness that the depths of personality cannot be reported, that ‘‘it is 
the largest part of a man that is not inventoried.’’ The passage from which 
I quote occurs in 1845, but Professor Whicher, with beautiful feeling for his 
task, has employed it as the coda to all the prose selections. So placed, it 
comes two pages after the journal entry of May 24, 1864, on the burial of 
Hawthorne, an entry that tells us more about Emerson than about Hawthorne 
and confirms the baffled awareness of ‘‘expectancy and power’’ of twenty 
years before. 

But Emerson’s journals do not dissolve in Neoplatonic wistfulness. If an 
‘awful Life’’ lurks under our separate lives, as Emerson put it in the 1845 
passage, is it possible to describe the informing spirit of the journals? 
On what filament are these various beads strung? The most important task 
for instructor and students, using Professor: Whicher’s text, is, obviously, 
to see the relationship between private journal and public essay or lecture; 
and this is altogether such a large task that it could profitably take all the 
time available to Emerson in a typical undergraduate course in American 
literature. Were there time, a second task, however, might be, as I have 
suggested above, the discovery of patterns of psychological rhythms and 
intellectual debate in the journals. But at the graduate level, certainly, the 
instructor has the opportunity, if not the obligation, to give his students some 
insight into the ‘‘awful Life,’’ the spiritual predisposition, the habit of mind 
from which the expression came. 

Throughout the journals, whenever Emerson comments on any but the most 
trivial subjects, we perceive the electric play of his most characteristic method 
of thought — his consistent effort to resolve the universe and human experience 
into moral attractions and repulsions. Involved in this activity are certain 
enduring habits of thought and modes of reflection. Foremost in the hierarchy 
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stands the sense of all-pervading Law, the sense of spiritual unity in physical 
multiplicity. Second is the famous polarity, at once satisfying and baffling 
in its rendering of the scholar’s ‘‘facts amid appearances.’’ This large 
element embraces the dualism that runs throughout Emerson, the search for 
analogies and symbols. Apart from the ample scope that Emerson himself 
gave to this view of man’s physical and metaphysical experience in his own 
published works, the attentive reader will not miss three important journal 
entries that Professor Whicher selected to represent this sense of polarity or 
dualism: the first on p. 62 under date of May 26, 1837, in which Emerson 
concluded that he could not conceive the Universe without a contradiction; 
the second on pp. 275-276 (August 19, 1845) on the two histories of man, 
that is, the skeptical view induced by science and the poetical view induced 
by faith; and the third on pp. 320-321 (January, 1850) on bipolarity or 
the divine and physical in man. The third element is the vigorous perception 
of power, beauty, and terror flowing abroad throughout a living universe in 
brute creation, landscape, man, and God. For this element, which includes, 
for example, Emerson’s recognition of the dire rhetoric of his aunt Mary 
Moody Emerson, no better term suggests itself than the daemonic. The 
fourth is the no less vigorous experimentalism, which is a personal response 
to the flowing conditions of life. These two would naturally enough coincide 
in a number of passages, as they do in that impressive journal entry (September 
14, 1839) on the beauty and terror in nature, most of which Professor Whicher 
has reprinted (pp. 136-137). In his perception of the life of the universe 
Emerson habitually linked the primitive Greek doctrine that all things flow 
to the modern biological doctrine of amelioration, just as he also made a 
synthesis of emanation and evolution that was for him a deeply felt intellec- 
tual need. Amelioration is a huge topic in Emerson, and Whicher has re- 
printed one of the most satisfactory journal entries on it (August, 1855, 
pp. 363-364). The fifth element is the pessimism appearing first in Emerson’s 
sense of his own personai inadequacy and secondly in his discontent with 
a mankind that stubbornly resists amelioration. The sixth is the sense 


of illusion, the feeling that we who inhabit space and time are daily put 
upon, mocked and deceived with ‘‘snow-storms of illusions’’ and ‘‘new 


” 


showers of deception’’ falling between man and ‘‘the gods still sitting 
around him on their thrones,—they alone with him alone,’’ as Emerson 
phrased it in his essay ‘‘Illusions.’’ Under this head I would include 
skepticism, as Emerson himself did in ‘‘Montaigne.’’ The seventh and final 
element is the Olympian attitude, the high grand rhetoric, the hint of supernal 
powers comfortably at rest, ‘‘the gods upon their spheres.’’ With this we 
have described a circle, as we usually do in Emerson, and returned through the 
various guises of metaphor to Law, Unity, God. 

The virtue of Professor Whicher’s anthology is two-fold. It is in itself 
a positive achievement and may be relied upon as a highly competent and 
trustworthy presentation of Emerson. But it has the quality of the best 
books of its kind, for it is inspiring. One can imagine graduate students and 
instructors looking at the journals and essays with fresh insight and a sense 
of discovery. One can even imagine, here and there, a bit of dissent. For 
me Professor Whicher’s Emerson drops the Greek and Neoplatonic idealism 
(not sentimental wistfulness) too soon; there was a boldly imaginative re- 
affirmation of this portion of his thought in 1855 that Whicher takes no 
cognizance of. But the journals are vast, and each may select ‘‘ bread, 
a stars’’ ‘‘after his will.’’ Meanwhile, Whicher’s Selections will 
endure. 


Lehigh University CarL F. SrraucH 











